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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@~—— 


BRISSON has failed to make a Cabinet, partly, it issaid, 
Wie through the reluctance of men who regard him as the 
only formidable rival to M. Carnot. M. Carnot himself was 
loyal ; but it seems certain that M. de Freycinet and M. Ribot 
would not join him, and the leading Opportunists would not let 
them go. M. Brisson, therefore, gave up the task, saying it 
was hopeless without the co-operation of all Republicans, 
and M. Casimir-Périer, M. Bourgeois, and M. Develle 
were in succession summoned, and either declined or 
failed. M. Carnot, therefore, fell back on the old set, 
and a Cabinet was formed, which is the old one re- 
peated, though M. Ribot is President in Council as well 
as Foreign Minister, and M. Loubet is only Minister of the 
Interior. M. de Freycinet remains at the War Office, and M. 
Ronvier in the Treasury, the only changes being that M. 
Bourgeois becomes Minister of Justice instead of M. Ricard, 
who is too “dry” for the Chamber, and that M. Siegfried 
takes the portfolio of Commerce—he is a sharp Protectionist 
—and M. Dupuy the Ministry of Instruction. The latter is 
said to be a footman’s son—like our own Mr. Secretary Craggs— 
who has diplayed considerable ability as a teacher. The new 
Ministry is quoted as evidence of the exhaustion of the 
Republican Party ; but there is some reason to believe that 
the chiefs of that party of all opinions intend M. Ribot and 
M.de Freycinet to remain fixtures until the great war arrives. 


The Conservative Ministry of Spain has fallen for taking the 
course as regarded a scandal, which M. Loubet tried to take in 
the Panama affair. The municipal accounts of Madrid are all 
wrong; and heavy peculations are suspected. The Mayor, a 
noble and a man of haughtily upright character, insisted 
on “fall light,” and when the Councillors resisted, urged their 
preliminary dismissal. The Minister of the Interior concurred, 
but the Premier, S. Canovas, refused, apparently in fear of 
the scandal benefiting the Ultra-Liberal party. The Minister 
of the Interior therefore resigned, and, on a division, the 
Chamber, though the majority is Conservative, condemned 
8. Canovas by an immense majority, only 107 Deputies voting 
in his favour. He, therefore, resigned, and it is supposed 
that 8. Sagasta, Moderate Liberal, will be Premier. No one 
questions §. Canovas’ personal honour, but he is obviously in- 
clined, like too many statesmen on the Continent, to the policy 
of hushing up, which the population, when it comes to questions 
of peculation, will not stand. It should be noted that both in 
France and Spain, while the representative principle seems to 
afford no defence against the sale of public influence, it does 
create a certain impulse towards the exposure and punishment 
of the offence,—which ought to be punished like treason under 
the old monarchies. 


M. Ribot met the Chamber on Thursday with an 
address, which was supplemented by a speech from M. 
Bourgeois, the new Minister of Justice. The Times’ corre- 








deprive him of his usual shrewd intelligence. M. Ribot speaks, 
it is true, of the necessity of reverting to ordinary business, 
and promises not to “ deal a blow at any of the principles which 
we are all alike anxious to safeguard ;” but he and the Minister 
of Justice surrender at every point. M. Bourgeois has 
ordered the exhumation of M. Reinach, on which the previous 
Ministry went out; the papers of the judicial inquiry into 
Panama affsirs are to be shown to the Committee of Inquiry; 
and M. Ribot is to settle with the Chairman, M. Brisson, what 
legal powers are indispensable for the work. He promises, 
indeed, the “fullest light,” and prompt decisions when the 
light is obtained. In short, the inquiry is to be thorough, 
whatever the results; and we may now expect testimony 
from unwilling witnesses, possibly even from M. Charles de 
Lesseps himself. Already the Committee has received evi- 
dence that one “lobbyist ” offered £1,000 for every doubtful 
vote on the last Lottery Loan; and a M. Chevillard, 
apparently a respectable person, has testified that he en- 
dorsed and cashed a cheque for £22,000, paid by the Canal 
to a former Minister of Agriculture, and was subsequently 
compelled, or persuaded, by him to deny his signature. The 
evidence, also, that the chairman of the Lottery Loan Com- 
mittee suddenly altered his views, has become exceedingly 
grave. There will, in fact, be an immense scandal; but as 
yet, no leading person in politics is compromised or strongly 
suspected, though two or three well-known men have been 
obliged to confess that they received gratifications, ostensibly 
or really for other services than voting. 


Mr. John Morley made a speech at Newcastle on Thursday, 
which seems to us to derive more importance from the fact 
that it gives some colour of truth to the Standard’s telegram 
from the United States concerning Mr. Gladstone’s Home-rule 
Bill, than from anything which he explicitly said. He 
describes the Bill as one “to make an adjustment between 
what Great Britain is willing to concede and Ireland is willing 
to accept. So far as we have gone,—and we have gone a long 
way,—I for one, and I know what I am speaking, see no 
reason to despair.” That is not particularly hopeful; 
and to us at least it clearly implies, what we certainly 
understood Lord Ripon blankly to deny, that there is to 
be a good deal of concession on the side of Ireland. And 
this impression is strengthened by the form of Mr. Morley’s 
next sentences. “I see every reason to hope that when 
February comes, the Government will face the House of 
Commons with a scheme which Ireland ought to accept, and 
which Great Britain ought not to, and will not, refuse.” Note 
the contrast between the prediction as to Great Britain and 
the absence of any prediction as to the course of the Irish 
Members in the words we have italicised. Mr. Morley goes on: 
—‘A heavy responsibility will rest upon those who, whether in 
Ireland or in England, at this critical moment in the relation 
between the two nations, interpose for personal or for factious 
objects any obstacle to the consummation so devoutly to be 
wished both by Irishmen and by Englishmen.” And then he 
hints that the compromise to be proposed may be overthrown 
by a section “ of Ireland’s own children.” Finally, he reiterates 
his belief that the scheme is one which Great Britain “ will 
not. refuse,” and which “Ireland ought not to refuse.” Obvi- 
ously, Mr. Morley thinks the chief danger of rejection is in 
Irish, not in English, opinion. The tone of that is very 
unlike Lord Ripon’s pronouncement that the scheme is not 
less extensive than the scheme of 1886. 


In his defence of the Evicted Tenants’ Commission, Mr. 
Morley was not at all fortunate. He denied that the Com- 


mission was “ packed,” but he did not and could not deny that 
the President of the Commission gave on the very first day am 
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impression of bias and partiality which irritated every nerve 
in the Irish landlords, and rendered it almost a certainty that 
they would withhold their evidence, and so wreck the Com- 
mission. Apparently, this is just what has happened; and 
though Mr. Morley expresses a faint hope that they may 
change their minds, we do not believe that he entertains any 
hope that it is not already on its deathbed. He appears to us 
to have shown that Lord Londonderry’s comparison between 
the statistics of the graver crimes in Ireland during the last 
year of Lord Salisbury’s Government, and that of the period 
from the resignation of Lord Salisbury to the present time, was 
inaccurate and not to be trusted. 


The long-threatened Conference on the Depression of 
British Agriculture met on Wednesday in St. James’s Hall. 
The attendance is said to have included two thousand Peers, 
landholders, and delegates from two hundred and forty 
organised bodies; and the proceedings of the first day, which 
lasted six hours, were serious and orderly. It soon became 
evident, however, that the Conference had but one fixed 
idea in its head, and that was to persuade Parliament to im- 
pose a 103. duty upon imported corn and other duties on 
imported cattle and dead meat. Mr. Chaplin fought hard 
for bimetallism as a cure for depression, metaphorically 
embracing Archbishop Walsh—one of the funniest inci- 
dents we remember in politics—and several speakers sug- 
gested that rent was the great burden, especially Mr. 
Riley, delegate of the Herefordshire labourers; but all 
enthusiasm was for Protection, and a resolution in that sense 
was passed by an overwhelming majority. Curiously enough, 
the meeting, moved we suppose by tradition, affirmed that 
the heavier taxation of Great Britain was a reason for 
duties on corn; but we fancy if they enquired they would 
find that the Americans, the Russians, and the Punjaubees 
were at least as heavily taxed as themselves. The fact 
of depression was admitted on all hands, the fall in land- 
lords’ receipts and tenants’ profits being taken broadly 
on Mr. Chaplin’s authority at more than 30 per cent. Lord 
Winchilsea carried unanimously a resolution pledging agri- 
culturists to establish a Union, intended to “ organise a strong 
body of voters in every constituency pledged to return without 
distinction of party, candidates who agree to measures framed 
from time to time in the agricultural interest.” That means 
another political group in the House of Commons. 


The attendance on the second day of the Conference was 
less than on the first, and the proceedings less interesting. 
The majority were very clear that the special charges upon 
land should be reduced, especially by the repeal of the 
Land-tax and the levy of the Poor-rate upon personalty as 
well as realty. They were also clear that the unexhausted 
value of any improvement should be secured to the tenant; 
and also that the sale of farm produce direct to the purchaser 
would be beneficial. There was much difference of opinion, 
however, as to the abolition of the law of distress, which, it 
should be observed, protects farmers with means from the 
competition of farmers without; and there was no general 
desire for judicial rents, the farmers evidently thinking they 
could bargain for themselves; while the labourers’ delegates 
apparently did not care. The total result of the Conference, 
as we have said elsewhere, was disappointing, the squires and 
farmers evidently longing for Protection, which they cannot 
have, and the only practical proposal being for a reconsidera- 
tion of the taxes on land. There was a visible consensus as 
to the liberality of English landlords in general, but an 
equally visible reserve as to their want of liberality in par- 
ticular districts. We should like to know what the true 
explanation of exceptionally high-rented districts at a dis- 
tance from towns really is. We have some fear that farmers 
are taxed most heavily when they belong to a hereditary 
easte, and cannot endure to move. 


Tt seems to be understood on all hands that the Monetary 
Conference at Brussels has failed. It has studied many plans 
for appreciating silver, but is agreed upon none of them. The 
nearest approach to unanimity is on a proposal to withdraw 
small gold coins and small notes; but neither Italy nor Russia 
can possibly consent to the latter expedient, and the former 
would be inconvenient. The Governments interested will have 
to act for themselves, and there is a general belief that the 
United States Treasury will stop purchasing silver, and that 
the Indian Treasury wil] close itg mints against further coinage. 
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but there is an idea that they will not equally 
of coined silver. Behind the whole discussion lies the q 
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There is, we believe, grave probability that the United 

will prohibit or restrict immigration. The idea suggested ry 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Foster, inhis annual Repo x we 
tax every immigrant in a sum equal to the Sifernes sat 
the passage-money charged for America and for pee. 
but the ultimate proposal will, it is believed, be stron e reg 
that. Meanwhile, Senator Chandler, in view of the ae “4 
outburst of cholera next year, has introduced a Bill “~ : . 
immigration for twelve months, and public opinion jg feat 
able to the measure. The shipping companies are furious, tes 
the Western men care nothing about maritime interests, : 
are determined to stop the arrival of Italians and Hun Hs 
Slavs. So are the artisans, and, of course, the whaleae 
great party in the Union, which ascribes all forms : 
corruption to the influx of foreigners. The immense in 
crease in the numbers alarms all classes, nearly bd 
hundred thousand immigrants having entered the State 
within the last twelve months. We should not nha 
such an influx for a month, and though it is argued that 
the States have endless wild land, the Americans retort that 
the immigrants do not go there, but hang about in the Cities 
reducing wages, and increasing police rates. Incidentally, 
the restrictions, if they are passed, will help to vedas 
Brazil and the Argentine Republic, the latter especially, 


M. Stambouloff proposes to make some considerable changes 
in the Bulgarian Constitution, of which the most important 
is the halving of the number of Deputies, so that there shal] 
be one Deputy for every twenty thousand inhabitants, instead 
of as at present for every ten thousand. It is desired also tp 
regulate the use of the secret ballot in the Sobranje (or 
Chamber of Deputies) by fixed rules, instead of leaving it to 
the Sobranje to regulate as it pleases on each special occasion, 
And further, instead of requiring the children of the reigning 
Prince to belong to the Greek Church, the Prince would be 
left at liberty to educate his children, as other parents may 
educate them, in their own faith. These changes are described 
as exceedingly reactionary; but we should have thought that 
the last is a change altogether in the direction of Liberalism, 
and that the two former are certainly changes favourable in q 
high degree to strict Constitutionalism. For surely the laying 
down of definite rules for the use of secrecy in the Sobranje is 
a great improvement on leaving it to the Sobranje to use it as 
it pleases. The people ought to know exactly how it will be 
used, and ought to approve that use. In our opinion, secrecy 
in the voting of an Assembly of Deputies is altogether un. 
desirable and dangerous to true responsibility. But assuredly, 
if it ought to be permitted at all, the rules under which itis 
to be permitted should be formulated with the utmost care 
and publicity. On the subject of the reduction of the number 
of Deputies, and the alleged reactionary tendency of such a 
change, we have said enough in another column. 


A deputation which waited on Mr. Acland, the vice-president 
of the Council of Education, this day week, to press upon 
him the provision of adequate pensions for school-teachers who 
had spent the best part of their lives in the service of the 
State-schools, met with a very careful and sympathetic reply, 
though, of course, it appeared that he had no power to pledge 
the Treasury on the subject. What appears to be at present 
contemplated is to require male teachers to retire at sixty, and 
female teachers at fifty-five. The male teachers might, itis 
suggested, contribute £3 a year from the age of twenty-three 
to that of sixty, to which the State might add 10s. a year for 
each year of back service. The £3 a year would purchase (at 
sixty) the pension of £25 a year, but the addition made by 
the State would raise the £25 a year to £43 or £44a year. 4 
female teacher would contribute only £2 a year, which would 
earn her at fifty-five only £10 a year; but the State contri 
bution of 10s. a year for each of the thirty-two years of back 
service would increase this by £16 a year, or slightly more, 
making the pension one of £26 or £27 a year. These would be, 
Mr. Acland thought, the minimum pensions of any use. Evel 
these pensions would cost the State £160,000 a year to the ent 
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ener Se a * 
the century; £280,000 a year from 1901 to 1910; £500,000 
‘ from 1911 to 1920; £700,000 a year from 1921 to 1930; 
6500 000 a year from 1931 to 1940; and the total cost to 
and State for the next fifty or sixty years would be about 
polo Mr. Acland did not make any disguise as to the 
Saaiks there might be in getting the Treasury to commit 


itself to such an expenditure. 


Mr. Gladstone was presented last Saturday with the free- 
dom of the City of Liverpool in St. George’s Hall, and made 
one of his most lively and popular speeches in acknowledging 
the honour, which he did with all the force and charm which 
have made bim personally known toa larger number of English- 
men than any other living Englishman. He recalled the fact 
that the first of the long series of burgess-ships which had been 
presented to him was conferred (we believe by Dingwall) 
eighty-one years ago, when he was but two years old. He 
touched on the early history of Liverpool, and amused his 
andience by recalling the fact that at the close of the reign of 
Elizabeth, the burgesses, who then numbered 138, complained 
that they were declining in number, having numbered earlier 
some 200 or 250. He recalled the Liverpool of his own early 
days in a passage extracted elsewhere, and praised it for its 
liberality to Canning and Huskisson, its former representa- 
tives, whose election expenses never cost them a shilling. He 
predicted that Liverpool would yet build herself a noble 
cathedral, in language that will probably stimulate the desire 
toachieve that purpose. But we doubt whether Bishop Ryle 
is precisely the diocesan under whose auspices it is likely to 
be achieved. 





In the latter part of his speech, Mr. Gladstone undertook to 
reassure the capitalists of Liverpool against the prospect of any 
general loss from the opening of the Manchester Ship Canal. 
He thought it possible that if the Canal proved a great com- 
mercial engine, Liverpool might have to lower its dock dues, 
tolower its railway rates, and even, it might be, to lower its 
warehouse rents, but if the Manchester Ship Canal succeeded 
in drawing a much larger share of the commerce of the world 
to Manchester, it would almost necessarily increase the volume 
of the great stream of commerce which enters the Mersey so 
much as to add greatly to the wealth of Liverpool also. It 
will, in fact, turn the attention of the commercial world still 
more towards Lancashire, and though a good many of the 
new importations may come to Manchester, a good many will 
still choose Liverpool, and the result will be the still greater 
expansion of the forest of houses described under that 
name. Mr. Gladstone estimated the true population, 
though not merely what is technically called the population 
of Liverpool, at a million rather than at half a million, and 
did not believe that Manchester would outstrip Liverpool in 
the race. The rivalry of Manchester would only stimulate 
the energy of Liverpool. In voice and manner Mr. Gladstone 
was at his best. 


The Irish Evicted Tenants’ Commission has suspended its 
sittings, and it is far from certain that it will ever resume 
them with any seriousness or hope of practical result. Sir James 
Mathew will be welcomed back to England, where his help is 
really needed by his colleagues on the Bench, and we cannot 
believe that he will be much missed in Ireland even by the 
Anti-Parnellites, who counted their chickens solong beforethey 
were hatched,—it seems highly questionable whether they will 
ever be hatched,—when they exulted in the prospect of finding 
an easy way of fulfilling the engagements in which they had 
been so rash as to involve themselves towards the true victims 
of the “Plan of Campaign,’—namely, not the landlords, but 
the tenants themselves. Sir James Mathew has taken a good 
deal of one-sided evidence, much of it mere hearsay, and has 
hardly heard anything on the other side—a natural con- 
sequence of his imprudent partisanship on the first day’s 
sitting. His one-sidedness has ruined the hopes fostered of 
the results of the Commission. It is hardly possible to pro- 
pose to Parliament to take action on a mass of one-sided 
evidence which even the moderate Gladstonians in the House 
of Commons will find it difficult to treat as if it were unques- 
tionable, or as if it justified the application of an immediate 
remedy. 





Mr, Beerbohm Tree, in addressing the newly established 
clety of British Dramatic Art, on Monday, argued for some- 


thing in England like the Théatre-Franeais in France, and 
held that English acting, even without the drilling of a 
central body, is, on the whole, superior,—except in light 
comedy,—to French acting. Still, he thought that much 
could be done to teach young actors the use of their faculties, 
though much must always depend on the natural gifts with 
which they commenced. He expressed a belief that children 
are often very much better actors than they become at a later 
age, and this he ascribed to the absence of that self-conscious- 
ness which develops itself at a later age, and which spoils the 
acting, until it is completely overcome by painful and habitual 
struggle. But is not the art of children, such as it is, in 
general pure imitation, and is it not part of that genius for 
imitating others which seems to be given to the young as the 
best means of introducing them gradually and tentatively tothe 
various fields and aspects of practical life and sympathetic 
emotion ? We doubt very much whether great apparent powers 
of acting in childhood and early youth are at all a safe 
prognostic of great dramatic power in later life. But however 
this may be, no doubt, wherever the genius of the true actor 
exists, it will be all the better for regular training by ex- 
perienced and artistic teachers, instead of being left to the 
haphazard methods of which at present that training generally 
consists. 


Miss Elizabeth L. Banks, who writes an amusing letter to 
Tuesday’s Times, in answer to Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s descrip- 
tion of the American “down East summer-time,” seems very 
proud of the general speed and hurry of Western civilisatior, 
which she evidently thinks has far surpassed that of the Yankees 
of the Eastern States, in quality as well as quantity. The 
Yankees she treats as almost a worn-out type, and is anxious 
that in England we should not confound them with the go- 
ahead people of the West, though she reluctantly admits that 
perhaps American women are “a nervous set,” and that 
perhaps “too much nervous energy is debilitating in the long- 
run.” ‘ However,” says Miss Banks, “we Americans are in- 
clined to think that the rushing system is a good one for our 
new country.” Why good on account of the newness of the 
country ?—unless it be that the Americans are, like young 
children, very anxious to get grown up. We should have 
thought that the newer the country, and the greater the room 
for expansion in it, the more the Americans would be inclined 
to take their time, and to feel that they could afford it as 
compared with the stinted millions of Europe, who have too 
narrow a margin for any leisure or meditation. Surely, just 
the right time for tranquillity and meditation is the time 
which the great resources of a new country bestow on those 
who have the privilege of picking and choosing from amongst 
those resources. If the Eastern States have any great 
advantage over the Western, it is that they have seen the 
mistake of hurry, and have learned to prize the fruits of 
tranquil judgment, thought, and meditation. 


Mr. H. M. Stanley, in an address delivered in Northumber- 
land Street on Wednesday, gave a grave warning to the 
British people. He is entirely in favour of the retention of 
Uganda; but he is convinced that it must be accompanied at 
once by the construction of a railway to Lake Victoria. 
Otherwise, we shall have some day an insurrection or an 
invasion accompanied by a Sicilian Vespers for the white men. 
At present, communication eats up human life, our white 
agents dying on the road of the climate and fatigue, anda 
vast army of porters perishing in the transport of goods, 
which now in German and British East Africa occupies two 
hundred thousand able-bodied men, who are wanted as culti- 
vators and as employés of the State. No attempt of Euro- 
peans to penetrate into Africa has ever succeeded without 
free communication with the sea, and, on account of the 
tsetse-fly and various diseases, this cannot be secured by 
means of animals. We believe this warning to be well 
founded; but we should like to have a scientific estimate of 
the probable cost of the railway to the Lake. The usual 
estimate of £2,500,000, which Mr. Stanley accepts, strikes us 
as far too low, unless we do the forest-cutting and the earth- 
work by forced labour. Sir G. Portal, we see, who has been 
appointed Commissioner, starts immediately, and will be 
accompanied by five huna:.7 disciplined Zanzibar soldiers. 
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ee 
THE GREAT AGRICULTURAL CONFERENCE. 


é i organisers of the Agricultural Conference, held in 

London on Wednesday and Thursday, achieved in 
one way an undoubted success. They brought together 
an unusually representative meeting. Some two thousand 
proprietors, farmers, and delegates, including among them 
some of the greatest persons in England, and a number of 
the most successful agriculturists, presented themselves 
on Wednesday to debate the causes of agricultural de- 
pression, and did debate them seriously and anxiously for 
six hours. Unhappily, the only result of their debate was 
a decision in favour of an impossibility. As to the magni- 
tude of the depression, the meeting was substantially 
unanimous. They agreed all round with Mr. Chaplin’s 
figures and quotations from official reports, which show 
that even in 1889 landlords and farmers had lost a 
third of their incomes, and labourers 10 per cent. ; 
and that since that date everything had gone from bad 
to worse. This year, in particular, may be described 
as one of pure loss. Wheat has sunk to 28s. a quarter 
as an average, and in places below that point; the 
harvest has been insufficient in quantity; and from the 
sudden reduction in the prices of stock, even the grass- 
lands, which hitherto have yielded fair returns, have 
ceased to show a profit. The farmers are living on their 
capital, and those landlords who have not incomes derived 
from other sources, declare that their rents do not main- 
tain them, and fear that all but the very best land will 
speedily go out of cultivation. The capitalist classes, in 
fact, affirm unanimously that they are growing corn and 
meat at a loss, and that, unless a remedy can be 
found, there must be a “catastrophe,’—by which they 
mean, we believe, that agriculture, as now carrie 
on, will be abandoned. In these statements the whole 
meeting agreed, and, allowing something for the natural 
tendency of men who are suffering to pity themselves, 
the statements may be accepted in the mass, and 
for the moment, true. It must be recollected that 
agriculture is a “periodic trade,”—that is, a trade in 
which the results of a period of years must be considered, 
and not the results of any one year; but this wave of 
depression has covered a period, and there is still no 
symptom of recovery. Mr. Chaplin, indeed, anticipates 
a still greater reduction in prices, talking even of 20s. a 
quarter for wheat, and on all hands an opinion was 
expressed that no one could say when, if ever, a cycle of 
recovery would commence. 

So far all was clear, and, as all knowledge must be in- 
structive, the meeting was beneficial; but when the two 
thousand representative men came to remedies, nothing 
was forthcoming but dreamy views. Mr. Chaplin himself 
thought that bimetallism would be the panacea; but if 
that is so, why does not monometallism kill all trades, as 
well as agriculture? The bimetallist countries are suffering 
from low prices just as much as Great Britain is, so that 
the most conspicuous of them, France, is taxing food 
in sheer despair of making their greatest industry 
pay, except by a national subsidy; and a rush of fresh 
currency all over the world, which is the bimetallist desire, 
will not diminish the severity of competition. If Messrs. 
Marshall and Messrs. Shoolbred are both to receive coals 
instead of cash for their goods, they may both be im- 
poverished or enriched; but they will both stand, as respects 
each other, exactly where they did. We ourselves, though 
we defer to the great experts, are inclined to think that the 
supply of gold is hardly sufficient for the new volume 
of business, produced by new intercommunication, and that 
a supplementary currency might be beneficial; but the 
notion that if the improvement were universal, it could 
alter the conditions of competition, seems to us ridiculous. 
Mr. Chaplin does not hope, we presume, to establish bi- 
metallism successfully in England alone. It is competi- 
tion, not the currency, which is killing English agriculture. 
Then Mr. Riley, a young man who represented the labourers, 
maintained that the landlord robbed both the farmer and 
the labourer, and did nothing for either ; but he made no 
attempt to prove his case, and, as a matter of fact, his 
hinted solution is worse than worthless. He would drive 
the capitalist, who has put up all buildings at a loss, from 
the soil, and leave it in the hands of a poorer class, 
who could no more faze the foreign competition than 
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indeed, are more closely menaced, for the ’ 
stock on such wiveunagices terms. They bead it ‘areal 
saved themselves for the time, but it has been b Pete 
tion,—that is, by taking, through legislative pots A — 
the earnings of the general community. Finally. : 

meeting, which listened to Mr. Chaplin and his <— — 
fad with respectful bewilderment, and to Mr Ri. 
with uproar and fidgetiness, expressed its real sent me 
and voted almost unanimously for Protection. That 2 
certainly sense as far as the landlord is concerned, 4 
might be sense even for the farmer if the landlord a 
him have half the difference, but it is utter nonsense for a 
labourer and for the community. The former would 
in the cost of his food much more than he would get back 
in increased wages—wages were never so low as in Prote 

tion times—while the latter would be simply payin ri 
heavy bounty on every ton of food consumed, toa particu : 
set of tradesmen, the owners and cultivators of the sol 
The body of the people see no reason for doing that, ang 
are perfectly certain not to do it; and the meeting in 
accepting that as the only remedy in which they believed 
simply reduced the Conference to a nullity. They cannot 
even form themselves into a party, prepared, like the: 
Parnellites, to force Parliament to try the experiment 
for farmers and labourers will not agree ; but even if 
they could carry out Lord Winchilsea’s plan, they would 
get nothing by their selfish exclusiveness. They were al} 
united in 1840-45, and had no labourer vote to worry them 
and were beaten in the open field. If the Conference has 
nothing more feasible than Protection to propose, its utility 
is nil, and everything must go on as it is going now,—that 
is, landlords must consent to immensely diminished incomes, 


d| farmers must work harder on diminished profits, and 


labourers must make out of allotments and gardening of 
various kinds a supplement for their wages. Palliatives 
may be found in getting rid of middlemen, and selling 
some farm products direct to the consumer—though the- 
farmers, we fancy, under-estimate the cost of house-to- 
house distribution—but there is nothing whatever in any 
other suggestion. It is possible, at ruinous cost to the com- 
munity, to defeat competition by prohibiting it, or taxing 
it; but there is no other way. 

Some of our contemporaries seem to think there is, and, 
with the Chronicle at their head, point to rent as the 
heavy burden which is to be taken off the farmer. Well, 
that is a theory like another, and there may be refuge in 
it, if only they will tell us exactly what they mean. How 
do they propose to get rid of rent, except by the haggling 
of the market, which in some places, as Lord Leicester 
showed in the Telegraph of Tuesday, has killed it already 
He has been compelled to let two of his farms for the tithe, 
reserving nothing for himself at all. Everybody knows 
that that experience has been repeated in Essex over a large 
area ; and what does it mean except that the farmer 
starves on the land, earning no surplus, and that for 
improvements, new drainage, new farm buildings, new 
cottages, and repairs, there is no money atall? The land- 
lord used to do all that; but with no rent he has also no: 
means, while the tenant, having no surplus—or he would 
pay rent—has nothing to sink in bricks. Our contem- 
poraries, we presume, do not mean to confiscate the land, 
for if they do, they menace the whole community with un- 
limited loss for the benefit of farmers,—the whole com- 
munity suffering by the shock given to the security of 
property. Every Insurance office in the Kingdom, for 
example, must instantly close its doors. If, on the 
other hand, they mean to buy the land, they must 
either tax the whole community for the interest on 
its purchase-money, or they must charge the tenants for 
it, to those tenants’ ruin. For the State could not get that 
great sum under 3} per cent., and the landlords all over 
the country are letting the farms at 2 percent. It would be 
cheaper for the community in the long-run, to give @ 
bounty on every ton of corn grown, and so know, at all 
events, what amount of taxpayers’ money it parted from. 
Apart altogether from morality, there is no true economy 
in such proposals, and we doubt if there is much benefit 
in the other two ideas just now in favour. What is the 
use of fixity of tenure, unless a profit is procurable ; and 
why should a Parish Council be the most lenient of land- 
lords? It can be, of course, if it pays all losses out of the 
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hat is Protection over again; in other 
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human min 
transaction. 
THE SOUTH MEATH ELECTION AND THE 
UNIONISTS. 


E see, with some anxiety, the tendency of the 
Unionist press to ally itself with the Parnellites 
in their view of the disclosures of the South Meath election. 
Now, heartily as we desire to check everything like spiritual 
intimidation in the Irish elections, heartily as we share the 
nuine indignation that has been expressed at the use 
of the confessional by the priests as an engine for bringing 
pressure of the severest and most unjustifiable kind to 
bear upon the superstitious feelings of the electors, we 
have no wish at all to see the sort of result which, 80 far 
as we can judge, the majority of the Parnellites wish to 
see as the consequence of the recent exposure,—namely, a 
general and abrupt decay of the power of the priests in 
Ireland, and the growth of those violent opinions, often 
atheistic, which are usually found amongst the Continental 
Reds, in place of the disposition to consult and be 
guided by the priests. That would, in our opinion, 
be a leap from the frying-pan into the fire. It is 
inful and humiliating to see so many priests extenu- 
ating the lamentable breaches of charity and honesty which 
have lately been committed in Ireland. We earnestly desire 
to see their failure to exert even a legitimate influence 
following as an inevitable consequence of their over- 
straining it in this unscrupulous and domineering fashion. 
It is contrary to all the principles of the Roman Catholic 
faith that they should thus identify any particular political 
creed with the reverence of their people for the Church and 
the divine being whom they worship. But earnestly as we 
desire to see the power of the priests firmly restrained in 
relation to the political struggles of the Irish people, and 
especially important, as we think it, that this dangerous 
species of ecclesiastical tyranny should not be invoked to 
rob the Protestants of Ireland of their civil and religious 
liberty, no kind of ecclesiastical tyranny seems to us so 
likely to result in serious disaster, as the attempt which 
the Parnellites appear to favour to undermine as 
far as possible the religious character of the country, 
and to substitute for it that bold indifference to all 
religious considerations, and that reckless revolutionary 
violence, which the anarchists of Russia, France, and 
Germany seem to regard as the proper substitute 
for a religion. Bad as the moral and social creed of 
Ireland has been during the last ten years, the creed of 
the anarchist, if it were to succeed to the influence of the 
Priests, would be far more fatal. Yet there is very 
great danger that the eager Protestantism of the 
Unionists will bring about some sort of alliance between 
the Parnellites and the assailants of priestly intimidation. 
Already in Cork we have seen the Mayor elected by a 
fusion of Conservatives and Parnellites, and it is quite 
clear that the Unionist journals take almost as much com- 
fort from the success of a Parnellite petition, as they do 
from the defeat of a gross ecclesiastical usurpation of 
political authority. Instead of remembering, as they were 
bound to remember, that any genuine recrudescence of 
Parnellism proper threatens the Union with Great Britain 
and the safety of the United Kingdom even more seriously, 
if that be possible, than Home-rule itself,—for it would 
mean Home-rule in its most lawless, hostile, and dangerous | 





form,—the Unionist journals and orators appear to 
be thinking only of the temporary advantage which 
is gained by dividing their enemies and inducing them 
to fall upon each other. No view could be more short- 
sighted. What we ought to desire is to improve the moral 
and political spirit of the whole Catholic population of 
Ireland, and especially, therefore, of the Irish priesthood. 
But how are we to do this, if we give our opponents the 
impression that what we are fighting for is not justice, 
temperateness, and self-restraint, but the fostering of 
quarrels and dissensions among our foes, and that, not by 
improvement and growth of sobriety in the least violent 
party, but by the triumph of the most violent party 
amongst our antagonists? Even though the result 
should be a postponement, and even indefinite postpone- 
ment, of Home-rule, the advantage would be pall bought 
at the cost of raising up in Ireland a powerful Jacobin 
party, which should use all its influence on behalf of self- 
will, graspingness, and anarchy. We are heartily glad to 
see the prevalent abuse of the priestly power checked in 
Ireland. But we are far more glad, because we hope that 
this may tend to render the priests cautious, scrupulous, 
and just, than we are because the check to the priests 
may play into the hands of Mr. John Redmond and secure 
him a somewhat larger following. We dread the growing 
influence of the episcopacy and the priesthood ; but we 
dread still more the growing influence of the Irish Jacobins, 
who recognise no restraint but that to which self-interest 
and political ambition make it their policy to submit. 
What the Unionists, however, have not only a right to 
say, buc what it is their duty to say, about the disclosures 
of tue South Meath election petition, is this, that it would 
be a pat monstrous injustice to put either the Pro- 
testants or the Liberal Roman Catholics of Ireland under 
the power of a priesthood who can play such pranks with 
their consciences as it is clear that the priesthood of South 
Meath, and very probably the priesthood of many another 
Trish diocese, played at the General Election of last July. To 
both Protestants and Liberal Roman Catholics, it is of the 
utmost importance to preserve their political freedom un- 
impaired. The Protestants do not intend to be persecuted 
into supporting either the educational or the risky Local 
Government policy of the Roman Catholic episcopacy 
against their own will; and the Liberal Roman Catholics 
have certainly no intention of being persecuted into sup- 
porting the land policy of the Catholic episcopacy against 
their own will. Yet the election petition discloses the moral 
certainty that if we grant Home-rule, the first result 
will be that persecution of this kind will take place. 
We hear,—rarely, no doubt, but still now and then,— 
of authentic cases in which the children of mixed 
marriages in Ireland are brought up Catholics, but 
wish to return to the religion of the Protestant parent, 
and in which a very active local persecution is instituted 
to prevent that result. Such injustice as this we are 
absolutely bound to prevent; and it would be simply im- 
possible to prevent under a Home-rule administered by the 
nominees of the Roman Catholic priesthood in Ireland. 
We hear often now, and must hear continually if Home- 
rule is established, of the gravest differences between the 
Protestants and Roman Catholics, as to the way in which 
religious teaching in the primary schools is to be adminis- 
tered in Ireland; and we are absolutely bound to prevent 
a lax application of the conscience clause which would let 
in any amount of Roman Catholic propagandism to the 
administration of the mixed schools. We hear every 
day now, and under Home-rule we should hear in multi- 


tudes of cases every day, of the most violent differences 
between landlords, whether Protestant or Roman Catholic, 
and their tenants, as to the terms on which the latter 
are to be empowered to purchase the property of 
the former; and we are absolutely bound to protect 
the former from the kind of active local persecution 
to which they would be subjected by the latter if 
the terms were not exactly to the liking of the tenants. 
The South Meath election petition shows that in all these 
important matters there would be no kind of local pro- 
tection for the minority in Ireland under any scheme of 
Home-rule that Mr. Gladstone can possibly propose. 
When the very confessionals are perverted into oppor- 
tunities for violating the rights of the voter’s political 
conscience, there is no moral limit to the scandals which 
will not occur. 


We should have thought it, we confess, 
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contrary, that the sacredness pertaining to the confessional 
in all Catholic countries should be so grossly and freely 
ignored by the priesthood as it seems to have been under 
the political despotism of Bishop Nulty. Before the 
election, nothing would have induced us to believe that 
such a scandal could possibly take place; but we know 
from Judge O’Brien’s charge that in South Meath it fre- 
quently did take place. Can there be more conclusive 
evidence that under Home-rule no Protestant and no 
Roman Catholic voter who did not approve the reigning 
local opinion of the day, would be free from persecution 
for a moment? Conscience clauses would be idle words 
where the confessional is not sacred, and we may 
be perfectly sure that no local measure which the 
minority disapproved could be resisted without an 
amount of espionage and persecution that would put 
an end to all liberty of conscience and judgment 
among the weaker party. We hold, therefore, that in the 
interests of the weaker party, the South Meath election dis- 
closures have given a final blow to the Home-rule policy. 
To all cool observers, the moral of the investigation is not 
favourable to the Parnellites. Parnellism means the sub- 
stitution of a Jacobin tyranny for a sacerdotal tyranny, and 
a Jacobin tyranny would be the worse of the two. But the 
South Meath disclosures do tell, in language both clear and 
imperative, against any policy which threatens to put the 
local government of Ireland under the guidance of Bishops 
like Bishop Nulty, and priests like the fanatics who strove 
to apply in practice Bishop Nulty’s abstract but most 
tyrannical principles. 





THE NEW FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


E wonder if there is any truth in the idea so often 
alluded to in French correspondence, that the 
manufacture of Cabinets is hampered by a secret determi- 
nation on the part of the more influential Republicans ? 
They intend, the story runs, to make the foreign policy of 
France, including, of course, her military policy, strictly 
continuous until the opportunity for the “revanche” 
arrives, and with this view will do nothing which may 
impede the re-election of M. Carnot as President, or the 
retention of M. de Freycinet and M. Ribot as War 
Minister and Minister for Foreign Affairs. M. Carnot’s 
name, as the son of the “ organiser of victory,” has still its 
charm for the people, to whom the period between 1789 
and 1815 is the one interesting period in the history of 
France ; M. de Freycinet is the one man acceptable at the 
War Office to both soldiers and civilians, and he has 
eirried out a large and successful policy of reorganisa- 
tion; and M. Ribot comprehends thoroughly, and knows 
how to keep up, the secret understandings on which 
the future alliance between France and Russia depends. 
It is a curious story, requiring much confirmation; but 
it is certainly supported by some recent events. At the 
last change of Ministry, M. de Freycinet and M. Ribot 
both retained their portfolios, and they retain them still 
after this recent unexpected overset. It is true the cards 
have been shuffled, and M. Loubet, who was Minister of 
the Interior and Premier, is now Minister of the Interior 
without the Premiership, and M. Ribot, who was Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, is now Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
Premier ; but, under a Presidential system, the allocation 
of the Premiership does not signify much while the 
governing group is unchanged, and it remains unaltered. 
France was controlled yesterday, and is controlled to-day, 
by a governing group of five, M. Carnot as general 
Referee, Moderator, and keystone in the arch, M. de 
Freycinet with the Army in his hand, M. Ribot 
with the diplomacy of France, M. Rouvier with the 
Treasury, and M. Loubet with the vast machine, ruling 
throughout France, which is called the Department of the 
Interior. The group did not want just now a new colleague, 
and a word from them to their Opportunist supporters 
was fatal to the chances of M. Brisson, who is the only 
alternative to M. Carnot, and to those of the succession 
of shadowy figures who clutched at the Premiership 
after he had failed. They all receded silently, only 
pleading that they found they had not the support of 
“all” Republicans. After a decent interval of apparent 
constitutionalism, the governing group resumed power, 
and they will, we imagine, be permitted by the Chamber 
to retain it. They may not, for they have still a rock 
ahead in the Panama Inquiry and its possible develop- 
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of Inquiry does brand a certain number of 
they can be replaced by others, who will prob 

of much the same political colour. None of the Wa by 
of the central group, it is certain, have been takin ra 
As for the danger which the Times’ correspondent te 
of the Committee expanding into a Committee of Pai 
Safety, it is nonsense so patent that we can only j whe 
that M. de Blowitz’s great shrewdness has for a A 
serted him. The powers demanded by the Committe 
no more like those of the Committee of Public Safet the 
they are like those of the Revolutionary Tribunal Th 
ask power to summon witnesses, to administer oaths, 
seize papers necessary to the Inquiry, and to make do, : 
ciliary visits in search of documents, which are ™ 
fact, the powers of any examining Magistrate, both i 
France and England. They have no power of punish, 
ment whatever, still less the tremendous power of pardo ‘ 
ing the suspected, even if guilty of murder, if they offs 
evidence, through which alone an English Commission 
extracted the secret of the Sheffield outrages, It i 
asserted over and over again that the Panama Committe 
pretends to supersede the Judicial Courts; but it no more 
does that, if regularly invested with legal powers, than ay 
special Commission does in Great Britain, or any Corvagh 
Court which happens to try a murder case pari passu with 

a Magisterial inquiry. Did the Parnell Commission super. 
sede the High Court? The exaggeration on this side of 
the question is patent, and although it is true that the 
inquiry may produce dangerous results, the danger of 
stifling it, as M. Ribot’s Government clearly perceives 
would be infinitely greater. Enough is already known 
to make Frenchmen suspect that bribes were syste. 
matically offered in the crises of the chequered history 
of the Panama Canal for Deputies’ votes; and if the 
inquiry is stopped or made futile, the Deputies as a body 
will be accused of tolerance for corruption. That is most 
dangerous for the Republic; whereas, if the inquiry js 
pushed home, the penalties will fall only upon the guilty, 
who cannot be more than a fraction of the Assembly, and 
who can be compelled one by one to resign. They may be 
replaced, as the Times’ correspondent fears, by richer men; 
but that will be no injury to the Republic, or to the 
foreign policy which leading Republicans are supposed to 
have adopted. M. Carnot could find Ministers even if 
every Deputy and Senator possessed a thousand a year in 
Rentes. 

To understand the extreme excitement which the 
Panama Inquiry produces in France, we must recollect 
that it involves the whole question of the fitness of the 
sovereign power to exercise its functions. The dispute 
among Frenchmen, the radical dispute which underlies 
all others, is whether universal suffrage, uncontrolled 
and unguided either by a Monarch, a Cesar, or a class, 
is competent to create for itself a sovereign power. 
That it has created one in the Assembly is not questioned. 
That body can, in practice, dismiss the President—did do 
it, in M. Grévy’s case—can compel any Minister or Cabinet 
to resign; can nominate their successors; and can pass 
any law whatever that it thinks indispensable for France. 
Its action is not arrested by any veto, and it is not liable 
to penal dissolution without the consent of that half of 
itself which is called the Senate, a consent which it might 
be very difficult to extort. Indeed, the Chamber itself 
must often be consulted, for it must pass the Budget 
before a dissolution can be safe, and the Budget is often, 
as this year, delayed to the very expiration of the legal 
term. The Assembly is, in fact, sovereign; and if the 
Assembly—that is, the Senators and Deputies taken 
together—are proved to have been bribable, or to have 
tolerated bribery, the deduction is painfully obvious. 
Universal suffrage has failed to elect an honest sovereign 
power. If the electors knew the character of their repre- 
sentatives, then they are incompetent from immorality; 
and if they did not know it, then they are incom- 
petent from deficiency in the art of selecting agents. 
Universal suffrage has, in fact, failed as a governing 
power; and some other system must be adopted less 
liable to fail. This is what all the Monarchists, who are 
a third of France, will say; all the men of probity, who 
are, fortunately, numerous; and all the Socialists, whose 
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fi ower. The very foundation of the State 
sordid a iecatiiadl: and every Monarchist, every 
8, ie nan, and every Socialist, feels as if his theories 
De ein tested by actual experiment, as if his very doc- 
were the system of thought upon which he bases himself, 
iat on its trial. There is hardly a man in France who 
er easious that his party should come out clean-handed, 
i ar at heart hopeful that his adversaries will be dis- 
. iited It is not his friends or his foes only that the 
°. ioe thinks about, but the credit or discredit of his own 
vit which involves, in his judgment, credit or discredit 
aaa Such a situation would produce excitement in 
pe country, and in France, where ideas dominate, it pro- 
quces a feverish condition of opinion amidst which almost 
any event, even a Revolution, becomes possible. Whatever 
ourse the Government may adopt, it will have to steer 
steadily inorder to be safe; but of all policies, the feeblest and 
yorst would have been to stifle the inquiry. The only effect 
of that would have been to convince all suspicious F'rench- 
men that there was some corrupt secret which the Chamber 
was desirous to conceal, and, in such cases, the party 
of the suspicious includes every French elector and artisan. 
Louis Philippe survived everything except the suspicion 
that he had plotted to obtain _the wealth of the Prince de 
Condé. That endured, and did more than any other cause 
to produce that general decay of respect which was fatal 
tothe Monarchy of July. We hope, for the sake of the 
Republic, that the inquiry will be pushed on to the bitter 
end, though we cannot now affect to hope that it will 
result in a general verdict of acquittal. The majority may 
escape, and probably will, but there is a class, chiefly com- 
posed of Deputies and Senators interested in advertise- 
ments and in speculations, which has not been able to dis- 
tinguish between payments for work done and payments 
intended to secure votes. 





MR. GLADSTONE AT LIVERPOOL. 


HOUGH Mr. Gladstone said nothing at Liverpool 
which might not have been said by any one capable 
of making a speech, the newspapers were perfectly right 
in giving his address the importance they did give it, and 
in speaking of the function in St. George’s Hall as “a 
unique event,”—that barbarous phrase which is applied 
to anything which it is difficult to class and describe 
specifically, but which it is felt is somehow or other re- 
markable and distinctive. In the first place, the pre- 
sentation of the freedom of the City of Liverpool to Mr. 
Gladstone was noteworthy as an outward and visible sign 
that there is a limit beyond which even party politics 
ought not to be carried, and that men of all shades of 
opinion regard the Prime Minister as being a great deal 
more than the head of a Parliamentary majority. Liver- 
pool is the typical Tory city. Two only of the nine 
Members it returns are not bitterly opposed to Mr. Glad- 
stone n politics ; and of these one is not a Gladstonian buta 
Nationalist, and sits for what is virtually a piece of Ireland 
that has crossed St. George’s Channel. Hence, when the 
Liverpool Town Council unanimously conferred the citizen- 
ship upon Mr. Gladstone, and when the inhabitants 
accorded to him a popular ovation of the heartiest kind, 
proof was given that in England party feeling, even when 
at its strongest, as it undoubtedly is just now, need not, 
and does not, irrevocably divide the nation. 

But even apart from this, the ceremony of Saturday 
last was interesting. In every great community there are 
one or two old men who remember picking roses in a 
hedgerow from the site of which now spring warehouse 
or factory walls, can recall how they fished for trout in a 
country brook that is now carried in a culvert under a 
main thoroughfare, or who will point to a terrace in a 
fashionable quarter as a place once much frequented by 
birds as shy as snipe or woodcock. Though the botanical and 
zoological reminiscences of such persons may sometimes pall 
upon the frivolous or cynical, they never fail to be the delight 
of the ordinary citizen, and the most common place old gentle- 
man who can recollect what this or that brick-covered dis- 
trict looked like seventy years ago, becomes a sort of hero. 
h 0 has ever gone to a thriving, growing city without 
say that “there are men still alive who can remember 
hs en, &c.”? Londonis no exception. Stories ofandallusions 
0 the old gentleman (fortunately now deceased) who could 
heenber shooting snipe in Belgrave Square, and eating 

ackberries in Halkin Street, West, and sloes in Cadogan 





Place, are perpetually going the round of the London 
papers. The editors know that whatever else will 
seem stale, flat, and unprofitable in their columns, some 
one is sure to be genuinely and unaffectedly delighted 
with the dicta of the man who remembers. The cult of the 
aged inhabitant belongs, indeed, to all classes and all towns. 
But if an interest so great is taken in a man whose only claim 
is his memory, what amount of public attention is likely to 
be awakened when the man who remembers is also Prime 
Minister, and the greatest orator of his age and country ? 
It is hardly to be wondered at that the people of Liverpool 
were intoxicated with delight when Mr. Gladstone was 
playing before them the part of aged inhabitant, and 
proving to them by personal testimony that the teeming 
and opulent city of which they are so proud was, within 
living memory, hardly more than a large country-town. 
“From my father’s windows at Seaforth,” said Mr. Glad- 
stone, “I used as a small boy to look southward along the 
shore to the town. I remember well that it was crowned 
by not so much cloud as a film of silver-grey smoke, such 
as you may now see surrounding the fabrics of some town 
of 10,000 or 20,000 people. ..... In those days, gentle- 
men, the space between Liverpool and Seaforth was very 
differently occupied from the manner in which it now is 
occupied. Four miles of the most beautiful sand that I 
ever knew offered to the aspirations of the youthful rider 
the most delightful method of finding access to Liverpool, 
and he had this other inducement to pursue that road, that 
there was no other decent road into the town. I myself 
have seen the wild roses growing upon the very ground 
which is now the centre of the borough of Bootle. You 
know how all that land is now covered partly with resi- 
dences and partly with places of business and industry, 
but in my time one single house stood upon the space 
between the Rimrose brook and the town of Liverpool.” 
Such recollections would have been welcome, and would 
have been listened to with interest by Liverpool, had they 
come from the plainest of plain men. From Mr. Glad- 
stone they were irresistible, and his speech was as warmly 
received as if it had been addressed to. the most enthu- 
siastic political audience. One of Mr. Gladstone’s greatest 
advantages over the ordinary aged inhabitant is to be 
found in the fact that he could recall not merely the 
physical, but also the moral, aspect of the Liverpool of 
seventy years ago. Mr. Gladstone’s father was one of the 
leading merchants of the great seaport that looks out upon 
the Western world; and from his recollections of his 
father’s talk, and of events with which his father was 
connected, he was able to draw a very interesting picture 
of the moral aspect of the town in the twenties. 
The most salient feature is the extraordinary energy, 
liberality, and public spirit displayed by a body of 
men who, judged by our standards, were of but 
moderate means, and even by that of their own time, 
could not be regarded as specially rich men. Mr. 
Canning and Mr. Huskisson sat for Liverpool from 
1812 down to 1830, without its costing either of them a 
shilling; while “an individual for whom his friends in 
Liverpool—not men of great wealth, though they would 
not return him for the town of Liverpool, or, as it was then, 
the borough of Liverpool—yet subscribed £6,000 to send 
him to contest another borough.” In the election of 1812 
Mr. Gladstone’s father, as treasurer of the election fund, 
had to appeal to the original subscribers for a second 
subscription, so costly and so long was the contest,— 
indeed, the election itself lasted twelve days or more. This 
appeal met, however, with so hearty a response, that in the 
end he was able to return 60 per cent. of the money. ‘What- 
ever may be our estimate of Canning asa Foreign Minister, 
that Mr. Gladstone is right in attaching importance to 
such conduct we do not doubt. The attitude of the 
Liverpool merchants was infinitely better than that of the 
men of wealth and distinction in the great American cities 
of to-day. We cannot help regretting that Mr. Gladstone 
did not recall more of his memories of early Liver- 
pool politics. The political history of Liverpool during 
the first thirty years of the century is, as has been 
shown by Mr. Jephson, in his ‘ History of the Plat- 
form,” of peculiar interest. It was in Liverpool that 
the system under which Cabinet Ministers take the 
country into their confidence, and make speeches at 
meetings and banquets as important as those they make 
in Parliament, had its origin. Mr. Canning’s Liverpool 
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in the provinces. To have heard Mr. Gladstone on this fact 
and on the development of platform-speaking would have 
been of very great interest, for he is not only supreme in 
Parliamentary oratory, but is among the greatest platform- 
speakers England has ever had. : 

It is difficult to read one of Mr. Gladstone’s non-political 

addresses, without asking wherein is to be found the secret 
of the charm exercised by his oratory over all classes? There 
is no gorgeous rhetoric, no melody of words, no spice of epi- 
gram. Again, there is no attempt to show learning, there 
is no special depth of thought, and there is no great newness 
of view or originality of conception. All these powers of 
the mind Mr. Gladstone no doubt possesses in a high 
degree; but, unquestionably, he does not let them be seen 
in his popular address to large, mixed audiences. They 
contain plenty of good sense and good feeling adequately 
expressed, but to say more of them, judged on the surface, 
would be impossible. How is it, then, that they are so 
successful, and please so much more than the efforts of 
men who pack their speeches with the best things in the 
best language? We believe that the answer is to be found 
in the fact that Mr. Gladstone has realised exactly the 
intellectual capabilities of popular audiences, and so 
manages to make every shot tell. Burke praised one of 
the statesmen of his day, we believe it was George 
Grenville, for always being able to “hit the House 
between wind and water.” This is what Mr. Glad- 
stone does; he never wastes shot on the decks or 
the rigging, but pegs away at the place where he 
can do most execution. But to hit this place among the 
majority of mankind, an orator must not try to be too 
wise or too witty, and he must never be the least afraid 
of being commonplace, of moralising, or of stating 
things which are supposed to be known to every school- 
boy. Half the things said by Mr. Gladstone last Saturday 
are things which many men would not have dared to 
say for fear of being told they had nothing new to 
say. Mr. Gladstone has the art of being not only in- 
different to such considerations, but what is more, of 
being able to become genuinely enthusiastic over his 
review of what is commonplace and well-known. We 
venture to say that there is no public man alive but 
Mr. Gladstone who could have spoken the following sen- 
tence, yet we doubt not that it was exactly the right thing 
4o say, and exactly the right way in which to say it :— 
“Mr. Cobden, who was a man of very great and real 
eminence, and whose fame will, in my opinion, be perma- 
nent in this country (hear, hear), sometimes said striking 
things which were also true things.” Another man would 
have shrunk from anything so universally admitted as that 
Mr. Cobden “‘ was a man of very great and real eminence ”’ 
—even the Fair-traders admit that—but Mr. Gladstone 
‘knew quite well that instead of his audience being bored 
by the remark, they would delight in it as something true 
enough to be comforting, and not so new as to be irri- 
tating. Nobody could object to the remark, and most people 
would feel satisfied at being confirmed in a previously enter- 
tained belief. Even those who would have been annoyed 
if it had been said half-heartedly and apologetically, were 
probably for the moment carried away by the air of intense 
enthusiasm and conviction with which it was pronounced. 
Not being afraid of seeming commonplace, that is one of 
the secrets of Mr. Gladstone’s success. Unfortunately, 
however, it isa secret which, even if realised and attempted 
to be acted on by others, would not succeed. And for this 
wveason. The absence of weakening and belittling self- 
-criticism is very uncommon among men of genius. But 
Mr. Gladstone, when it is his cue to be commonplace, can 
be commonplace and unoriginal with energy and enthu- 
siasm, and without raising the slightest condemnatory 
criticism within his own brain. 





LIBERTY AND REACTION IN POLITICS. 


HE curious outbreak of indignation against M. Stam- 

bouloff for what was termed his “reactionary” proposals 
for the modification of the Bulgarian Constitution, ought to 
warn us how apt we are to fall into purely artificial and un- 
meaning ways of using such words as “liberty” and “ re- 
action.” The Daily News of Tuesday rates M. Stambouloff 
soundly for his “reactionary” proposals, and tells him 
plainly that if he wishes to “ make Bulgaria but a minor 
Russia by suppressing liberties,” he will remove the only 
good reason there is for keeping the two “apart.” Now, 
what is it that M. Stambouloft has proposed to do which will 


Russianise Bulgaria ? So far as we see, what the Da il 
refers to in its vehement invective has no sort of Pi 4 
suppress liberties at all ; indeed, in one important ae 
it tends to enlarge liberty by removing the restrictin 
the faith of the reigning family in Bulgaria eli 
which Russia would never dare to make, and which j ‘ 
made, if it is to be made at all, not as Russia woul, bs 
it, by a decree of the Sovereign, but by the constituti 
assent, constitutionally given, of the Bulgarian Soha 
itself. We take for granted that what the Dajj me 
is chiefly incensed at is the proposal to reduce b ae 
half the number of popular Deputies to the Soy ny 
to make each of them represent for the future ot 
thousand of the population, as now, but twenty thougy 
of the population. In other words, the reduction tL 
popular body from an Assembly which on critical occagi 
of heavy responsibility is hardly capable either of = 
deliberation or of adequate promptitude or resolution, ¢ 
body which is really a deliberative Senate, is regarded ag the 
great crime by which it is intimated that popular libertic 
will be “suppressed,” and Bulgaria be Russianised, Noy 
as Russia as yet has got no such popular body at all, iti, 
hard to see how halving the number of deputies to g sim 
area of population could Russianise any State. You might 
more truly say that it would Anglicise Bulgaria, thy 
Russianise her. Speaking roughly, we have oftener than 
not about one Member of the House of Commons to eye 
fifty thousand of the population. In other words, we hay 
not half as many representatives to every fifty thousan 
of the population as it is proposed to give Bulgaria, anj 
not a quarter as many as Bulgaria has now. The chap 
proposed would, therefore, have some tendency, if i 
passes the Sobranje and is accepted in the prescribyi 
mode for a constitutional change under the present Bul. 
garian Constitution, to Anglicise the Bulgarian Constity. 
tion, but no tendency at all to Russianise it. Moreover, it 
is obvious to all careful observers in England, that 
our House of Commons is excessively unwieldy for tru 
popular discussion; that all debates would probably be 
twice as good, if the speakers and the candidates for 
speaking were only half as numerous. We do not at all deny 
that, with a very small and infantine State, there may le 
a very good reason for increasing the ratio of representa. 
tion to population. The number of the representatives 
has something to do with their courage and their power 
popular resistance to anything like reaction. And it may 
well be that Bulgaria, though it would have, even unde 
the new proposal, between twice and three times as many 
representatives to the same area of population as we hare 
now, could not safely go further in the way of reduction 
of the proportion than is proposed. But so far as we ca 
see, there has hitherto ‘been no timidity at all in the 
popular assembly of Bulgaria. A steadier popular Assembly 
in defending its own rights it would be hard to find 
And it may well happen that the smaller number of repre 
sentatives now proposed would make a much more effective 
phalanx behind such a statesman as M. Stamboulof, 
than even the present Sobranje. At all events, the change, 
if it be carried, would be carried by the present, and not 
by the future Sobranje; and would, therefore, be carried 
because the people desire it, and not merely because the 
reigning family desire it. There could, therefore, be no quts 
tion at all of its being forced on a reluctant people by an u- 
constitutional surprise. Why should it be assumed that 
M. Stambouloff has any unconstitutional motive in reduang 
the Sobranje to smaller numbers, while leaving unive 
suffrage just as it is? 

The true test of Liberalism is surely its tendency # 
secure the people in the right cf self-government. Nor 
this may be secured in two ways, either by making the 
popular voice more distinctly heard, or by giving it greatet 
security for wise and prudent decisions. We do not knov 
that either of these two modes of securing popular liberti 
is more important than the other. If the popular feelits 
is not loudly and distinctly enough expressed, it mi 
easily be overruled in a moment of panic, ¢s 
with a great foreign State thundering at the doom 
On the other hand, if it be loudly enough expressed 
but injudiciously acted upon, the danger of pails 
through the sense of popular incapacity, is multiplied i 
definitely. Popular discretion is as essential to popw’ 
safety, as is popular distinctness and vehemence. Bulga 
is at present in just that critical position in which a 





great deal depends on her discretion no less than on bt 
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‘on of popular feeling. Looking to what M. 
free ovo bas Ba effected in the way of resisting 
- it seems to us fair to give him credit for great 
—_ as well as for great courage, in the steps he has 
safe . D adty the dictation of Russia. And it is surely 
a ant ‘to assume that, because he thinks the number 
oe Sobranje might be so reduced as to make it a more 
affective Senate, he wishes to Russianise a State for which 
b and he alone, has hitherto found the means to enable 
ito resist successfully the dictation of Russia. 

To our mind, liberty assuredly depends quite as much 
on the discretion with which it is used, as on the ardour 
wth which it is asserted. We believe that caution is at 
jeast as essential to its permanence as its enthusiasm and 
volume. That is evidently the deepest conviction of 
the makers of democracy, whether in the United States 
or in Europe. Look at the care and pains taken by the 
makers of the American Constitution to prevent the 
American people from doing in haste what they would re- 

nt at leisure. Well, the kind of constitutional drags put 
upon popular action in the United States, which have no 
near enemies at all,—indeed, the blunders of the people 
themselves are the only great popular dangers,—would not 

suit at all such a little State as Bulgaria, which is set in 
the midst of foreign perils, and has often to take sudden 
resolves under great emergency. That being so, the con- 
stitutional precautions needed cannot take the shape of 
mere drags on the practical designs submitted to the con- 
sideration of the people; while they may very properly take 
the shape of rendering it possible to make Parliamentary 
discussion thorough, and, whenever it may be necessary, to 
make it both secret and swift. Now, you cannot have 
thorough, secret, and swift deliberation in a large Assembly. 
The leakage of popular rumour is in direct proportion to 
the number of authentic channels which popular rumour 
can find,—in other words, to the number of popular repre- 
sentatives. We can quite understand M. Stambouloit’s 
wish to get a consultative body which could in an emer- 
gency be trusted to discuss a critical situation at once 
thoroughly and swiftly without any danger of the inten- 
tionsof the Government becoming known to the world before 
they could be put in force. 

Even in England, where there is no such need for swift 
resolve, we see the utter incapacity of a crowd to discuss 
any important proposal with anything like adequacy. The 
debates of thirty years ago were far better than the debates 
now, not mainly because there were abler statesmen in the 
House of Commons, but because there were not nearly so 
many as there are now who either wished to speak or were 
competent to speak. The consequence was that the few 
who were really competent did speak, and did speak 
thoroughly, and in a way to instruct those who heard 
them, and who read their speeches. Now the competition 
for the public attention is so great that very few who 
can really instruct the public get a sufficient share of 

that attention. We can well believe that if our House 
of Commons were reduced in number by one half, it would 
be afar more efficient exponent of popular reason than 
it is now. But whatever grounds there may be here 
for diminishing the proportion of representatives to 
population, are ten times as urgent in Bulgaria, where 
there is always danger from outside, always a great deal 
more of the inarticulate popular element than of the circum- 
spect and deliberative popular element, and always, there- 
fore, difficulty in securing that confidential relation between 
the Parliament and the Minister on which the wisdom 
and weight of a momentous popular decision must really 
depend. Liberals should clear their mind of cant, and not 
take for granted that everything which tells against the 
a of an agitation, tells against liberty,—which it may 
Teally secure, 





THE LATE BISHOP OF ST. ANDREWS. 
i hag death of Bishop Charles Wordsworth is a heavy 
Fat loss to the Episcopal Church of Scotland. It 
¢prives the little hierarchy of a very eminent name. The 
- of a Master of Trinity, the nephew of a great poet, the 
a of one English Bishop and the uncle of another, 
ishop Wordsworth carried to Scotland the very finest 
vour of literary and ecclesiastical England. Scottish 
Piscopalians have often to import their Bishops from 
ngland, and there are some advantages in the practice. 
esc have never imported any one with so many titles 
° distinction as Bishop Wordsworth; nor is it likely that 


they will often find it possible to pitch their choice 
at so high a level. The career of a Scottish Bishop 
does not offer much attraction to English clergymen. The 
Church stands to the Church of England somewhat in the 
relation of a backwater to the main river. It has a brief 
history and few excitements, and as regards any eminence 
calculated to strike the ordinary observer, a man must take 
it with him rather than expect to find it on the spot. 

Yet if the English connection is advantageous in one 
way, there are other ways in which it is not advan- 
tageous. It is hardly too much to say that the habit of 
looking to the Church of England for example and 
support has been one of the chief causes why the 
Episcopal Church has made so little progress in Scotland 
Anglican episcopacy in that country is an exotic. Presby- 
terianism is indigenous, and in the Highlands Catholicism 
is indigenous ; but an Episcopal Church which is distinct 
alike from the Church of England and the Church of 
Rome, is to the Scotchman something puzzling and un- 
familiar. With only cold looks to expect at home, the 
Scottish Episcopalians have naturally turned their eyes 
across the border. They have sought to catch a 
reflected glory from their sister in the South. From 
this point of view, Bishop Wordsworth was an admirab'e 
choice. The Bishop of St. Andrews moved on the 
same level as an English Bishop, and Scottish Episco- 
palians might be pardoned if they thought this imported 
dignity worth securing. But this is hardly the way to 
make the Episcopal Church take deeper root in Scotland. 
Most nations like their religion to be of home-raising. 
Even in the allembracing communion of Rome there is 
much divergence arising out of national character and 
habits, and it has been the wisdom of the Papacy to leave 
large room for this divergence to show itself. If the 
Scottish Episcopal Church is to make any appreciable way 
among the people, she must become something more than 
the Church of those among the well-to-do in whom English 
tastes and sympathies happen to be strongly developed, and 
the first step towards such an extension of her office must 
be to dissociate herself from everything that is specially 
English. Scotchmen do not much love Bishops, but we 
may be sure that the type of Bishop they love least is the 
Bishop of English origin, the Bishop brought into Scotland 
to take a place which no Scotchman is thought qualified to 
fill. The Episcopal Church has a dignified and venerable 
tradition of her own, and it is this that she ought to cherish, 
if she hopes to influence the great body of the Scottish 
people. It is the tradition of a persecuted religion, whereas 
the tradition of the Church of England—or rather, of 
the Episcopal Church which the English Kings tried to 
force upon the Scottish nation—is the tradition of a per- 
secuting religion. The difference is a notable one, and it 
is made more conspicuous by the indifference of the 
English Bishops and the English clergy to the sufferings 
of the Scottish Episcopalians in the last century. The 
Tory High Churchmen who shouted for Dr. Sacheverell, or 
protested against ‘‘ Occasional Conformity,” cared nothing 
for the “rabbling ” of their brethren beyond the Tweed. 
The Episcopal Church of Scotland owes no gratitude to 
her magnificent sister, and she has, consequently, no call 
to pay her the compliment of taking her Bishops from 
among the English clergy. If to do so is popular with 
well-to-do Scottish Churchmen, it lessens immeasurably 
the chances of influencing those who are not well-to-do, 
and a Church which appeals only or mainly to the educated 
classes is likely in these days to remain the Church of a 
small minority. 

Bishop Wordsworth’s episcopate will be chiefly remem- 
bered for his persistent attempt to effect a union between 
the Episcopalians and the Established Church. The basis 
of this union was to be the recognition, pro hae vice, of 
Presbyterian orders. The existing ministers of the Estab- 
lished Church were to be accepted as lawful ministers of 
the Episcopal Church, but no similar irregularity was to 
be condoned for the future. It was one of those well- 
meant schemes which derive a certain interest from the 
calmness with which they ignore logical difficulties. The 
dilemma which Dr. Liddon used to propose to the authors 
of similar proposals in England is especially applicable to 
the present case. Episcopacy is either of divine or of 
human institution. If it is of divine institution, what 
right has a Church to waive it pro hac vice—to make an 
exception, that is, in an ordinance of God—without 





any authority from him to make it? If, on the other 
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hand, episcopacy is of human institution, it may be 
suspended or abrogated when circumstances seem to 
demand it. It is impossible to conceive a more imperative 
instance of such a demand thanis to be found in Scotland. 
The nation is Presbyterian by history, by habit, by con- 
viction. To the great body of the people, episcopacy is 
an alien and distasteful system, and, so long as the Epis- 
copal Church remains episcopal, the chances of any union 
between it and the Established Church are infinitesimally 
small. On what ground, therefore, can Episcopalians pre- 
tend to force their theory of Church government upon their 
unwilling countrymen? Only, so far as we can see, on the 
ground that episcopacy is ordained by God, and so cannot 
be set aside by man. Nothing short of this will justify the 
maintenance of an institution which offers an insur- 
mountable barrier to the restoration of Christian union. 
If, as Dr. Liddon used to say, Bishops belong to the same 
category as Deans and Chapters, they ought to be at once 
given up if the divisions among Christians can be healed 
by surrendering them. The pattern for Episcopal Church- 
men in Scotland should be the conduct of the French 
nobles on the night of Fourth of August. No matter 
what length of prescription episcopacy has in its favour, 
it ought not to stand in the way of the healing of divisions 
among Christians. Any claim which is strong enough to 
justify Scottish Episcopalians in disregarding their plain 
duty in this respect, must be founded ov the inspiration 
we attribute to every divine ordinance. but if this is once 
admitted, what becomes of the pro hac vice suggestion ? 

There is another consideration of something the same 
kind which points to the same conclusion. When nego- 
tiations are proposed between two Powers of very unequal 
strength, it is usually the stronger of the two that opens 
its arms to the weaker. Here it is the weaker of the two 
that opens its arms to the stronger. Episcopalians come 
forward, not with a request to be received by the Presby- 
terians, but with a proposal to receive them,—upon condi- 
tions. Set episcopacy upon the pinnacle on which Dr. 
Liddon placed it, and there is nothing improper in 
this course. Numbers do not make a Church, and if 
the Scottish Episcopalians are in possession of some- 
thing which does make it, they are quite right in 
making the acceptance of this something a condition of 
union with those who do not possess it. If, on the 
other hand, what Episcopalians have, and non-Episco- 
palians have not, is only a respectable and _ historical 
adjunct to the essentials which both alike possess, it is 
surely the place of the smaller body to consider on 
what terms it may be received by the larger body, rather 
than on what terms it will consent to receive the larger 
body. Bishop Wordsworth’s suggestions, charitable and 
well intended as they were, either went far beyond what 
he was justified in proposing, or stopped far short of what 
he was bound to propose. No amount of desire for 
Christian union excuses men from taking all the facts of 
the situation into account, and as soon as this has been 
done, the inconsistency of his solution, alike with the 
ecclesiastical condition of Scotland, and with any adequate 
theory of the duties of Christians in non-essentials, becomes 
at once apparent. 








AN APOLOGY FROM AGE TO YOUTH. 

HE December number of Macmillan’s Magazine contains 

an interesting apology addressed by Age to Youth for the 
appearance of coldness and want of sympathy between them, 
for which Age takes a certain amount of responsibility. We 
should hardly have thought such an apology very appropriate 
to the latter days of the nineteenth century. This is the 
time in which, if any excuses between the young and the old 
for want of sympathy are timely at all, it is the young who 
owe an apology to the old, and not the old to the young. 
Indeed, that is, perhaps, on the whole, meant to be the up- 
shot of the excuses which the father offers to his children for 
having seemed to enter too little into their interests and 
pleasures. It is they, he intimates, though with a certain 
amount of humble self-reproach for not having been able to 
bridge the chasm which had opened between them, who had 
made the daily conversation at dinner “turn its back” on 
him, rather than he who had voluntarily displayed any 
want of interest in their studies or pleasures or pursuits. 
The writer describes his own experience of being sent to 
Coventry by his children with a good deal of piquancy; so 





much, indeed, that we venture to extract a 


rather | 
sean re . 0 
descriptive passage :— Rg 


“You four young people have known me from my fifty-n; 
sixtieth, sixty-first birthday,—I know not precisely wh “Minth, 
thereabout—as a close, severely silent, rarely smiling old” but 
withdrawing more and more into himself every year, litt] : 
at last among you except at dinner, where the head of th ¢ 
was as the North Pole in a gradua'ly advancing ice-agg ote 
the contemporaries of my own bright days (a great man a vs 
pared with your father, whose companionship he pr. be 
tolerated), was known as ‘the Gruncher’ The name wal 
as the sound of it; and many a time as I descended the sla 
join you in the dining-room this was the thought in my — 
Now my children will say to themselves, ‘Here comes S 
Gruncher,—I don’t mean Gruncher exactly, but somethi 
similar signification. Nor do I deny that a Gruncher J] cme 
well, and perhaps for some time now a Gruncher I haye oar 
But I vow and declare that grunching was no spontaneous growth 
in my nature, but something quite foreign to it. It was sown it 
was planted, and flourished, so much as it ever did flourish Pose 
own conscious hurt and sorrow. ‘ Here comes the Gruncher!? 
And accordingly, as I entered the room, whatever worg Was 
passing among you dropped, and the brighter the word the sooner 
For a moment I have felt the air in the room alive and tingling 
with your jolly talk, and the next moment have been aware of a 
sensation as if the various currents of the jollity were creeping 
back or being gathered back to their source in your bosoms, ,..” 
Thus abashed I have taken my seat, a gentle breath from Green. 
land’s icy mountains circling round the table at the same moment 
and bringing with it an interval of Arcticsilence. But nota lon 
interval. Soon a word from Charles to George, from George to 
Elizabeth, softened the too poignant clatter of the table-furnituy 
and presently all four young voices were chiming away on this 
and on that; but, you will hardly believe it, in that tone of yoig 
which has a back,—the back which strangers in a public place feel 
is turned upon them when we talk with each other in their pr. 
sence, Though your brisk conversation may have been only of 
the cricket-match, of the people at the vicar’s garden-party, oy 
some strange story in one of the popular journals, I could but wish 
myself included in it, if only as an acknowledged listener, just a3 
I used to be before the shroudings of age began. As it was, ex. 
clusion, the back of the talk, which, while it seemed so very natural 
to you, was not meant, I am sure, in unkindness to me. But how 
could I help it, if it had the effect of unkindness sometimes? 0p 
how if I felt angry as well as hurt when, breaking iu with a little 
talk of my own, I was answered by one of you [none of the rest 
even looking at ‘ the chair’] in the dry respectful tone of catechu. 
men to catechist, and found it wise to cease?” 


That is a very remarkable passage, and if it really describes 
the chasm which often springs up between the old and the 
young, it seems to us to picture it in a way which rather 
throws the responsibility, and the duty of apology, on the 
young than on the old, except, indeed, that experience has 
taught the old more lessons as to the best way of breaking 
down this growth of frigid reserve than it has taught the 
young. But we cannot say that our own experience of life 
at all verifies the view of the writer that such chasms do open 
between the young and the old half as often in our own day 
as they did in that of our fathers. We should say that so far 
as the relation is unsatisfactory at all, it is oftener unsatis. 
factory in the failure of reciprocal sympathy than in the 
failure of the sympathy felt by the old for the young. We 
often see,—much oftener than the last generation saw,—the 
most eager and vivid interest taken by the old in the hopes 
and fears and ambitions and pleasures of the young,—a 
interest heartily appreciated and even looked for as almost 
matter of right by the young,—without any corresponding 
interest felt by the young in the pursuits and interests of 
the old. And when we see this, we generally see the 
old bringing themselves to this state of things with some 
thing like a willingness to admit that it is perfectly right 
and natural that it should be so. But even this is nt 
true without remarkable exceptions. We know more than 
one case in which it has been the young who have spot 
taneously and ardently adopted the interests and pursuits 
of the old, and that with a blitheness and elasticity that has 
lighted up those interests afresh; nor can any relation be 
more beautiful than one of this kind, which is in no way due to 
the slightest tinge of exactingness on the part of the olf. 
Still, while the number of relations of that kind could be 
counted on the fingers of one hand, the number of relations 
which the old give themselves up heart and soul to the young 
may be counted by the dozen or the score. So far as we cal 
compare the present day with any past day, we should have 
said that nothing distinguishes it more than the complete 
disappearance of the notion that the old have any propét 
claim to the services of the young, and the substitution for it 
of a sort of understanding that parents should consult thelt 
children before they take any serious step in life, and should 
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osed to renounce it if the children disapprove. 
We should have supposed that the chasm so vividly 
described by the writer in Macmillan as springing up 
between the old and the young, is one of _the rarest 
of our modern social phenomena, and seldom, indeed, due 
to the failure of the old to enter warmly into the hopes 
and wishes of the young. Whether or not the young are 
comrades of the old, the old are constantly found to be the 
most eager of the comrades of the young, often almost at the 
cost of their own more personal tastes. It is, indeed, 
necessarily rare for the young to throw themselves with 
enthusiasm into the pursuits of the old, but it is the com- 
monest thing in the world for the old to throw themselves with 
trueenthusiasm into the pursuits of the young. The stiffness 
of the muscles of the mind in the old, of which the Macmillan 
writer complains, appears to us to be very much a thing of 
the past. However stiff their muscles may be for their own 
hobbies, let the children once ride a hobby of their own, and 
the old find no difficulty at all in adapting their ancient 
limbs to the rhythm of the new plaything. It is only 
when they turn to their own favourite tastes that they find 
ont how much they have lost of the ardour and suppleness 
of youth. In “ Topsy-turvy World” it is the parents who 
are sent to bed at eight. Though we do not exactly live 
in “Topsy-turvy World,” we do live in a world which our 
Rhadamanthine old grandfathers and grandmothers would 
have thought quite topsy-turvy if they could only have fore- 
geen it. “ Young people should be seen and not heard” was 
the favourite maxim of the seniors fifty years ago. Now it is 
the old people who are oftener seen and not heard, and seen, 
when they are seen, listening with rapt attention to the wit 
and wisdom of youth. 

Weare clear, at all events, that it is by no means the special 
defect of our time that the old do not enter heartily into the 
life of the young. Comparing the present generation with 
generations past, we should say that one of the most distinc- 
tive notes of the present day is the sympathy of the old for 
the young, a sympathy which the young generally, and 
rather heartily, appreciate, but which they do not very 
often reciprocate. Instead of conversing so as to turn “ the 
back of the conversation” towards the old, they usually 
expect, and confidently expect, that a good deal of its 
life and interest will be contributed by the old, and are 
rather scandalised if the expectation be disappointed. In 
fact, they habitually expect the old to be juvenile in 
their interests ; and they are very much seldomer disappointed 
than the young people of forty or fifty years ago, if they had 
formed the same expectations (which they certainly did not 
often do) would have been. Just as the rich are now habi- 
tually expected (and very often justify the expectation), to 
find their deepest interest in alleviating the condition of the 
poor, so the old are now habitually expected to find their 
deepest interest in rendering the pursuits and pleasures 
of the young still more attractive, nor do they very 
often disappoint expectation. Even in literature the as- 
tonishing growth of the demand for children’s books 
and books of adventure, is one of the features of the 
day. More than half the old people who write at all, write books 
for the young, and too often they make almost preternatural 
efforts to be young and sprightly, which sometimes end in a 
sort of deadly liveliness that is very mournful. We should say, 
indeed, of the present age, that its tone is predominently youth- 
ful. It disbelieves in the warnings of the past, and believes in 
the practicability of all that it wishes for, with almost touching 
youthfulness and elasticity. Even when it worships the old 
as it often does, the object of worship,—for example, the 
Grand Old Man,—is usually one who has in him all the 
sanguineness of early youth, and all the vivacity which the 
young especially appreciate. It is an age in which the young 
have apparently made a conquest of the hearts of the old, 

instead of being governed and tutored and disciplined by 
them as they used to be. And we are not sure that the world 
18 wholly the better for the change. The old no longer believe 
mn the value of their own experience. At any rate, they grow 
timid of expressing their belief in its value, and are so over- 
tome by the new pace of life that they are inclined to 
think the government should pass to those who are not over- 
whelmed by it, and who believe that human nature can keep 
Pace with all the discoveries and novelties of scientific pro- 
gress and democratic aspiration. Almost the last thing we 


be disp 





should have thought of would have been that the old need 
offer any special apology for not sympathising with the 
young. We believe that they sympathise with them almost 
too much, and that they are induced to ignore some of the best 
lessons of experience in their eagerness to make the young 
generation happy, and to enter into the spirit of their opti- 
mistic dreams. 





MR. JAY GOULD’S DEFENCE OF HIMSELF. 


CONTRIBUTOR to the St. James’s Gazette reported 

on Monday the essence of some conversations which he 

held with the late Mr. Jay Gould on the deck of an Atlantic 
liner. Circumstances mentioned threw the two men into a 
position of momentary sympathy, and the millionaire replied 
to questions, perhaps a little over-searching, with a want of 
reticence greatly at variance with his usual habit. The reporter 
doubts, indeed, whether Mr. Gould might not have been 
“fooling ” his interlocutor; but though we should not inter- 
pret his meaning as the contributor does, we believe, on internal 
evidence, and our own recollection of the earlier history of Mr. 
Gould’s speculations, that the narrator has remembered the 
conversation pretty accurately. Mr. Jay Gould, it must be 
premised, held an exceptional position among American 
millionaires. Most of them, like most Princes, are a little 
vain. They occupy special pedestals in the great gallery; 
they receive an immense amount of adulation of a certain 
sort; and they are conscious of being objects of permanent 
national interest, usually of an admiring kind. The admira- 
tion may often be unwilling; but still the average American 
does speak of Mr. Astor, or Mr. Vanderbilt, or Mr. Rockefeller, 
with a feeling which, if not exactly admiration, is a working 
substitute for it. He thinks of him and his wealth as products 
“possible only in my great country, Sir.” Mr. Jay Gould, how- 
ever, was distinct among contemporary millionaires. He was 
hated with a cordiality which was not at first sight explicable, 
for of all the millionaires, he was the least ostentatious, and 
though he must have employed indirectly tens of thousands of 
the horny-handed, he never, that we know of, was the object of 
any Trade Union hostility. He was nevertheless detested. 
We cannot recall, since we first noticed him as the ally of 
that vulgar Sardanapalus, “Jem Fiske,” a kindly mention in 
any American newspaper or society of Mr. Jay Gould; while 
we could dig up, if it were worth the trouble, a hundred tele- 
grams in which the words were made bitter by the covert 
hatred or contempt of the bulletin-maker towards the Napoleon 
of the Stock Exchange. The truth is, that he was regarded, 
justly or unjustly, as the successful brigand of the finance 
world, a condottiere who accumulated enormous wealth—some 
fifteen millions sterling, invested at 7 per cent., all made in 
one generation—by raiding, marauding, and wrecking through- 
out the Stock Exchange kingdom. He certainly made a very 
great sum by getting possession of all available gold currency 
in New York, and selling it to wealthy men who must pay 
anything for it, or go into bankruptcy for broken contracts. 
That was, at all events, an unamiable way of making money, 
even if he did not, as is alleged, in making it, cheat Fiske, 
the original deviser of the scheme—we are bound to say we 
cannot find this touch of Satan in the contemporary accounts 
of that marvellous “rig”—and men have said habitually 
worse things of him than that. The American City editors 
will have it that he made his later millions by wrecking, or, 
in more accurate American, by “freezing out” innocent 
holders of railway and telegraph property. He would decide 
that he wanted a line, would attack it with rumours, menaces 
of opposition, and sales at extravagantly low prices; then buy 
a “controlling interest” at bottom prices, working through a 
hundred brokers; and then appear as dictator of the line, 
which he thenceforward managed to a profit or a loss, or both 
in succession, as best suited his own interests. His share. 
holders, for whom in English estimation he was trustee, were 
never, it is asserted, regarded at all. He himself gave the con- 
tributor to the St. James’s Gazelte an account of his system, 
which is worth extracting :— Everything in this world moves 
between two limits, like a pendulum. The true secret of 
success is to watch the pendulum till you get the usual limits 
of the swing. If you want to make money by buying and 
selling stock, you should study a certain stock till you 
have gauged its limits. If you find that this particular 
stock wavers between 140 and 170, wait till it falls to 140, and 
then buy all you can lay hands on, always being content to 
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sell out long before it gocs up to 170. When it reaches 
170, sell all you can find purchasers for, and close your 
account long before it sinks to 140. In two words, buy at the 
bottom and sell at the top, cut your losses, be content with 
small profits, and never be induced to play with stock standing 
at ‘fair prices.’ This is the golden rule. There is but one 
exception. It is this: never follow the market,—that is to 
say, be led by the fools. As soon as there is a panic, buy. 
The reaction always follows. I am telling you nothing new, 
probably; but Iam telling you how I made my fortune, and 
how those who do not do it lose theirs. One stock is as good 
as another, only you must not start till you have had it under 
observation for three years.” That is probably quite true, 
with the necessary addendum that Mr. Jay Gould, unless he 
was greatly belied, was accustomed, when necessary, to give 
the pendulum a sharp kick; and it was this kicking that 
created the bitter hostility felt towards him as a financier. 
Nobody ever called him dishonest, for he never quite broke 
through legal rules; but thousands who had lost by him 
called him inhuman, and accused him, in numerous cases, 
of using his enormous power and his unerring perception of 
weak points in Company management, not for his own advan- 
tage, but to crush personal foes and rivals, an action as much 
forbidden by the ordinary ethics of business, as it is forbidden 
to a General in a great war to order sharpshooters to lay in 
wait for the General opposed to him. We think it possible 
that in this respect Mr. Jay Gould was maligned, and that 
men who were crushed under his financial car thought them- 
selves singled out when they had been utterly forgotten; but 
that men in great numbers—unhappy and innocent share- 
holders in possession of properties sound till the Gould party 
desired them—believed the great “ operator ” to be malignant 
as well as bold, must be substantially true. 


Well, at this point, the intellectual interest of the story 
comes in. Mr. Jay Gould, who looked so impassive, must 
have secretly felt acutely the hatred that he excited, and must 
have realised more or less the cruelty involved in his methods 
of doing business, or he never could have said to the St. 
James’s contributor what he did say. His whole argument is 
a defence of himself asa man who was warring, not doing 
business, who was dealing with enemies alone, and who 
derived from their hatred a right to hit as hard as he could, 
and with all the weapons he could find. “I am absolutely 
the most detested man living, and I am not surprised.” 
“There isn’t a man or woman living who could do me a good 
turn to save his own life”—we quote exactly, but Mr. Gould 
clearly said, “who would do me a good turn”—“and why, 
therefore, should I do any man or woman a good turn?” “I 
was born and bred so low down that I have always been on 
the rise at every point in my career; and accordingly, every 
man’s hand that I have come in contact with has been against 
me.” Again, to give the full force of what he said, we must 
extract verbatim :—“I cannot remember ever having had a 
good turn done to me. I am not surprised, for I have had to 
shove down every man I have ever met; but equally, why 
should I help those who have been opposed to me? I have 
made my own fortune, and in doing so I have had to ruin 
thousands. To be sorry for one fact, I should have to be 
sorry for the other. I can’t say I am, for the simple reason 
that any man whom I beat is a bigger fool than I am, and I 
hate fools; and, of course, fools hate me. It is lucky for me 
and lucky for them they are in the majority; but why 
should I like men who hate me? I don’t like being hated, 
naturally; but I can’t help it. If I were liked, I should 
know I was a fool, and that thought would break me right 
up. I was born to make money, and to be execrated 
accordingly. I can’t help being hated, any more than 
I can help making money. Everybody has had the same 
chances that I have had. Exactly the same crises have 
occurred during allour lifetimes. Everybody’s eyes have been 
rivetted on the same projects. They have thought one thing 
would happen, and they have acted on their opinion ; I have 
thought the other thing would happen, and I have acted on my 
opinion. I should have been mad to act against my convic- 
tions, and madder still to try and make the world act against 
theirs. You can’t do people good turns,—they won’t let you. 
I should not listen to them, they would not listen to me. 
Surely we are quits, and there should be no ill-feeling. But 
there is, and as they hate me for succeeding, I hate them for 
failing. At any rate, one isasrationalastheother. If I lost, 


I dare say I should be unreasonable enough to hate them 
: and 
they would accordingly hate me sooner or later. They migh 
try and help me ; but I would not take their advice, oan 
cordingly they would drop me as a fool, and we would a 
standing in the same hating ratio oneto another. Men Thay 
never seen nor even heard of have gone about with murder 
their hearts, and if they could have found me would haye . 
fools enough to kill me,—just as if that would have benefited 
them! Itsurely is as natural for me to hate them as for them t) 
hate me. Ihave gone about for years with men paid to protect 
me. If I did not hate every man as cordially as every map 
hates me I should be unhappy, and yet I suppose Iam the Most 
miserable devil in the whole world. What a paradise it all ig!” 
There can be no mistake about the meaning of those word 
They. are all self-excusatory. Mr. Gould, in a long career at 
stock-dealing, had become a perfect money-making machine. 
he had no interest in anything outside money-getting any 
more than Darwin had an interest in anything outside scien. 
but there was, nevertheless, a heart within his body which fej 
that his operations were cruel in their results, which made jt; 
possessor miserable, and which had to be kept down byan 
intellectual fiction which he all the while knew—for he wa; 
loved in his own house—to be a fiction. He could not repent 
so far as to give up his practices, and yet could not help 
repenting—in a sullen, moody, fighting way, it is true~by 
yet repenting. No wonder that such a man, after making 
fifteen millions, after facing with quiet brow the hatred of , 
continent, died comparatively young (fifty-six) of “nerves” 
that is, mental strain, as well as of consumption. We hardly 
remember a narrative more truly tragic, or one that more vividly 
described the feelings of what used to be called, in a language 
now disused, a “possessed” man. Mr. Gould, if the §f, 
James’s narrative is true, was possessed with the demon of 
money-making—not avarice, but the money-making form of 
ambition—who could not go out of the arena, could not help 
using his marvellous weapon of slaughter, yet had all the 
while to steel himself against relics of instinctive pity by 
asserting over and over again, “ these are all my enemies.” 
Was there anything in the substance of his excuse? 4 
little, perhaps, but not much. We suppose, from the accounts 
that four or five individuals did, in succession, make desperate 
efforts to crush him—the national Government was once very 
nearly provoked into it, for that gold “corner ” of his might 
have caused a national calamity—and did show themselres 
“ enemies ” in his sense, and it is probable, also, that he wasa 
mark for bloodthirsty vengeance, both on the part of anarchists 
and ruined speculators; but the sense of general personal 
hatred must have been begotten of his own consciousness. 
Speculators grow hard-hearted, we suppose, very often, 
gamesters do—that is the best moral objection we know to 
gaming—but they do not universally hate individuals who su- 
ceed. They rather hate themselves for failing, as chess-players 
do, than others for being successful. Had Mr. Gould played 
less hardly, had he oftener forgiven a debt, had he even stopped 
earlier, and thenceforward used his wealth well, he would 
have been no more detested than any other of the billionaires, 
among whom, after all, he was not the first. The world isnot 
kindly, especially now, when competition is so fierce, and envy 
has acquired such new strength; but it is not bitter enough to 
justify each one in it in taking up the attitude of a ma 
defending a besieged fortress. Even the unsuccessful erria 
that attitude, and, in the successful, it is not only thankless, 
but utterly absurd. Mr. Gould might have had friends 
enough if he had conducted business in the usual method; 
and, moreover, he was clearly a man, like many others, who 
could live without them. His excuse is merely the effort of 
aman conscious of wrong-doing, and intending to persist in't, 
yet uneasy enough to devise an excuse which, if it could 
not still his conscience, could satisfy his mind. He was not 
“fooling ” his interlocutor at all; but, in an accidental mood, 
probably induced by seeing that his acquaintance bad also a 
bitter quarrel with fate, he indulged himself for once @ 
thinking aloud. 





THE BEAUTY OF CATTLE. 
VISIT to the Cattle Show at the Agricultural Hal 
should reconcile the English mind to the Indian 
worship of the cow. Considered as a gathering of the most 





beautiful animals of their kind which the art of man can « 
| Nature to produce, it has only one drawback—the excess © 
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flesh which a “ fat-stock” show demands. But the richness 
and colour of the cattle, and the noble lines of heads, dark- 
eyed and massive-browed, with curling locks upon their fore- 
heads and shining crescent horns, make a study of form and 
colour which the most uninstructed sight-seer must admire. 
Our impression of the show, from the point of view of the 
animals’ comfort or suffering, was, on the whole, favourable. 
The atmosphere was beautifully sweet and clean, with a plea- 
sant smell of hay and clover and clean straw,—scents that must 
suggest to the cattle’s mind visions of a glorified rickyard. It 
is, perhaps, too hot for the comfort of the fatter beasts, some 
of whom pant and show signs of malaise. But others were 
lying down and chewing the cud placidly, or licking their own 
eoats or those of their neighbours,—attentions to toilet which 
are acertain sign of contentment in cattle. The least tranquil 
was the splendid steer which had won the highest honours of the 
show. Size, shape, and colour would have qualified it fora place 
among the Oxen of the Sun. Almost as tall as an Indian bison, 
with a back as straight and level as a table, it had the charac- 
teristic colour and proportions of the finest domestic breed. 
‘The blue-roan mottling of its wavy coat gradually increased 
in closeness, until on its neck and head nothing but the dark 
tint, like “blued” steel, prevailed. Its eyes were large and 
black, its eyelashes long and curling, its muzzle fine and 
sensitive. But its whole aspect was melancholy, as it waved 
its head wearily from side to side. As we watched it, it lay 
down, for the first time since entering the show, and before 
long was no doubt reconciled to its surroundings. This steer 
weighed 1ton, lewt., and was barely three-and-a-half years 
old. But the weariness of the champion bull was by no means 
shared by its fellows. A lovely bull from Norwich, next door, 
was dipping its nose alternately into its water- pail and supper- 
tray; and a beautiful young blue-grey bull, from Lord 
Bllesmere’s park near Newmarket, was angrily protesting at 
being kept waiting while his neighbours were fed. His groom, 
a bright Suffolk lad who had “ known him ever since he was a 
baby,” treated this young giant as if he were a Newfoundland 
dog. ‘Come, kiss me, then,” he said, pulling the halter, as 
‘his pet was busy munching bran and turnips, and the animal 
actually raised its bran-covered muzzle from the tray to give 
the required salute. The “cross-breds ”—cattle produced from 
parents of first-class merit, but of different stocks—are always 
the most interesting class in the show. There is no saying 
what new beauties may be produced from the mating of the 
finest specimens of different pure-bred cattle. The champion 
of the show was the son of a short-horn bull and a Galloway 
cow; in others of almost equal merit, the strain of Suffolk, 
or Devon, or Welsh blood was to be traced. Great variety of 
colour results from this mixture of strains; black, blue-roan, 
iron-grey, and deep chestnut-red being the favourite tints. 
‘These long-haired, richly tinted hides should make admirable 
rugs for halls. The Herefords are, perhaps, the most distinct 
in appearance of any breed, except the Highlanders. Their 
voats are crisp and curly, their bodies a rich, deep red. and the 
face pure white, with a white line up the nape of the neck. 
Very different to these easy-going English cattle are the 
wild Highlanders tethered opposite. Purity of blood only 
brings out their Celtic constitution in the greatest perfection. 
Their shaggy coats hang in mops and elf-locks over their eyes, 
and their eyes are restless and angry. Some have enormous 
horns bent like the bow of Ulysses; in others, one horn curls 
up and the other down, lending a disreputable jauntiness to 
‘their unkempt heads. Some are orange-yellow; others the 
colour of old dead wood or smoky glass. Others are tawny 
and shaggy like a water-spaniel. Even the railway journey 
and the show does not subdue their irascible Celtic minds; 
and one rugged Highlander, after being hauled in by 
a dozen reluctant drovers, was, in order to secure peace, 
blindfolded with a sack, beneath which he sulked like a Skye- 
terrier in disgrace. No greater contrast could be imagined 
than that presented by these lineal descendants of the great 
bos urus of the Caledonian forest, and the placid, silky-coated 
short-horns, the latest triumphs of domestication. The prize 
short-horn heifer was, perhaps, the ideal of a nice, good- 
tempered “cushy” cow. The white coat shone like ivory 
satin on her back ; her black eyes and eyelashes set off her 
shapely head; her ears just brushed her pink horns, and her 
forehead was starred with little velvet curls. The neat, white, 
<otton-plaited headstall which confined her did not prevent 
her pushing her muzzle into every extended hand to seek for 








food, and she tossed her head, when they were without a 
gift, in the keenest disappointment and mortification. Com- 
pared with her, the tiny black Kerry cows looked mere 
pigmies. Yet their form was equally perfect, and their quick 
vivacious movements proclaimed their race as clearly as their 
robbery of their neighbours’ hay showed their hereditary 
capacity for taking care of themselves in good times or in bad. 
These small Kerry cows are perhaps the best cattle which can 
be kept in the grounds of a moderate country house. They 
are too small to damage fences, are capital milkers, and most 
affectionate and intelligent pets. They are naturally friendly 
creatures, and, Jike cows in general, have, perhaps, longer 
memories for people than any other animal. For the farm, the 
choice will naturally fall among the larger breeds. The diffi- 
culty must be, not to choose well where all are so good, but to 
make a choice at all. In addition to the specific breeds we 
have mentioned, there are towering black Welsh cattle, curly 
and horned; and the deep-red steers of Sussex, small, and 
compact, with crescent horns; black, polled Galloways, 
with coats shining like astrachan wool; and lovely Devons, 
redder than their native marl, and matched in colour 
to a hair. These are the herds that have stocked the 
ranches of the Argentine and the runs of New South 
Wales, the hills of New Zealand and the plains of Uruguay. 
It is for their protection that the breeder demands a 
check on the importation of cattle diseases from abroad; 
and the Cattle Show is the most convincing argument which 
his cause has yet produced. 

The naturalist who is not too proud to know the history of 
the domesticated animals which are now as native to the soil 
as any of the ancient wild races, could name any district in 
which he found himself by a glance at the sheep upon the 
hills. Not even the cattle exhibit such marked differences as 
are to be found in the flocks which a century of careful 
selection has fitted to thrive best in the varied soils of England. 
The big Leicester sheep, with long grey wool and white faces, 
areas different from the “ Cotswolds ” as a Newfoundland from 
a white poodle. In the “ Cotswolds ” will be found the original 
of the “ baa-lamb” of the nursery. These sheep are tall, 
with white wool in locks, and with tufts upon the head 
and forehead. The Lincolnshire sheep are more like those 
of Leicester, but heavier in the fleece, coarser, and more 
fitted for life in the marshes. They have, perhaps, the 
most intelligent faces of any sheep but the refined South 
Downs. We noticed a Lincoln ewe endeavouring to open 
a sack of cakes by putting her foot into the mouth, 
and drawing out the contents, as it lay on the ground 
in the next pen. Romney Marsh has its own breed of 
sheep, somewhat like the Lincolns. But of all the flocks 
of England, the South Downs must win the palm. Their 
short-clipped and delicate wool is felted together like moss. 
The hand sinks into it with difficulty. The form is beautiful 
and rounded, and though apparently so finely built, their 
weight is great. The close, yellow-grey fleece fits over the 
head like a cap, disclosing the face and nose, covered with 
short, grey hair—not wool. The features are extremely dainty, 
and the movements of the mouth, as the sheep nibbles its 
fragrant supper of trefoil and clover, resemble those of some 
delicate foreign rodent. Their heads are far prettier than 
those of deer,—almost as refined as that of the gazelle. These 
sheep undergo an elaborate toilet every morning. Clipping 
them is an art in which few excel. Their coats are trimmed, 
brushed, and damped, and pressed flat with a setting-board, 
and finally tinted for the day. The Hampshires, black-faced, 
and Roman-nosed, are also rouged. 

It would be interesting to trace the development of these 
fine creatures from their primitive ancestors; but even in 
the earliest instance the sheep seems not to have been in- 
digenous in England. Geologically speaking, it is a very 
modern animal. Oddly enough, the chief difference between 
the tame and the wild sheep seems to be in the length of its 
tail, which is short in all the wild breeds, and will grow long 
in domesticated sheep, though severely discouraged in this 
country. The wool in the tame sheep has also gained that 
power of “ felting,” on which its value mainly depends. The 
wild cattle of Chillingham are this year not represented at the 
Show. The animal shown last year, which was the result of a 
cross with a pure-bred shorthorn, retained the characteristic 
colour and shape of the original herd, even in the horns and 
tip of the ear; a proof of the strength of the wild blood, which 
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has been observed in several previous experiments. It took a 
good place among the best cross-breds exhibited, and made 
excellent beef when killed. Swine have probably made the 
widest departure from the wild state. A “bird’s-eye view ” 
of the piggery, taken from the top of a corn-bin, showed 
nothing but round and placid-breathing masses of animated 
pork, shapeless and unpleasing. Excellent, no doubt, for 
food; but how unlike the old rusty-coloured, vivacious, 
sagacious English woodland pig! Professor Flower says 
that the young of all wild kinds of pig present a uniform 
colouration, being dark brown with longitudinal stripes of a 
paler colour. This marking, according to our own observa- 
tion, is very rare in the domesticated pig, which seems to have 
lost with civilisation all distinguishing marks of its wild 
parentage. It would bea pity, however, if the poor piggies 
at Islington were made into “burnt pig,” after the manner 
invented by Charles Lamb’s Chinaman. That, however, may 
well be the case unless the rules against smoking in the Cattle 
Show are more strictly enforced. We saw one visitor knock 
the ashes off his cigar intoa pen. A fire so kindled might 
run the length of the hall in ten minutes, and not leave a single 
beast surviving. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
a 
A NEW ARISTOCRACY. 
(To tHe Epitor OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—In your admirable article on “The Radicals and the 
Government,” you describe the democracy to which Mr. 
Labouchere looks forward, as embodying “the will of a 
Jacobin clique endorsed by a mob of yielding followers.” 
Without following the arguments of that article, which deal 
with a larger and more important subject, perhaps you will 
permit me to call attention to what, under such circumstances, 
would be the position of that Jacobin clique. There is no 
more curious feature of the times than the immense import- 
ance which the new Member of Parliament—especially if of 
extreme Radical views—imagines to attach to bis own person 
and to the rest of the House of Commons. The outery about 
the punishment of Mr. O’Brien, the amusingly illogical and 
Anti-Liberal idea,so freely enlarged upon by most Gladstonian 
speakers, that a Member of Parliament was not to be treated 
as other men are treated, is the distinct outcome of the feeling 
that the representative of the people is a member of a privi- 
leged class. Probably, we shall find more marked and more 
numerous instances of this feeling in the next Parliament. 

In France it has been exhibited to a painful degree. The 
lofty assumptions of Deputies and officials, going on the 
ground that the Republic recognises no other rank, have dis- 
gusted the French people more than any pretensions of the 
old nobility ever could have done; and it was, in fact, the 
contempt for these Marquis de la République, as they were 
called, which supported and gave life to the Boulangist move- 
ment, and induced the country to go on putting a desperate 
trust in a leader who never really won their confidence, and 
who, under any other conditions, would have been laughed out 
of France after his duel with M. Floquet. 

In the United States, where no distinctions of rank are 
supposed to be known, it appears, from the letter of your 
American correspondent, Mr. Forrest Morgan, that an ex- 
ceedingly powerful and tyrannical aristocracy—perhaps I 
should say plutocracy, but it is of very little importance 
which term is used,—kakistocracy, if you like,—is in operation 
there. There seems to be at least some ground for expecting 
that this is to be the future of most democracies, at least of 
those who own no Sovereign. The aristocratic system cannot 
be entirely abolished, but, of course, its representatives may 
be wholly changed; and we may even come to that reductio 
ad absurduim of class-legislation, the old law of the Florentine 
Republic, by which no man of noble birth could ever hold 
office. Probably, no class of men has ever really desired 
absolute equality; though one occasionally finds some such 
sentiment among a class of academic republicans, who appear 
to look forward, after the abolition of all difference of rank, 
to a kind of timocracy of intellect, represented by persons 
eminent in science, art, and letters,—possibly themselves. 
Should even these conditions of eminence be disregarded, 
there would still remain a possible oligarchy of the most suc- 


successful men they know, and join with me in the a 
that Providence may at least preserve us from that ad 





consummation.—I am, Sir, &c., F. R. Me 
THE “SPECTATOR” AND INFALLIBLE TEACHING 


AS TO HELL. 

[To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘* SpPrcTaToR,’’] 

S1r,—There appear to me to be one or two serious miscon, 
ceptions as to Catholic doctrine underlying your criticism of 
Mr. Mivart’s paper in the Nineteenth Century : one, at least, 
too important to be allowed to pass unnoticed. Yoy say; 
“ According to Mr. Mivart, those who love God, and love Rin 
ardently, but only with a natural human love, are to haye no 
share in this inconceivable bliss, if they have never had the 
grace of baptism. When did the Church first begin to put 
forth this kind of teaching ? ” 
I answer, if you mean by “the grace of baptism ” the actug) 
reception of the Sacrament of Baptism, the Church has never 
taught it. If you mean, as a Catholic writer in using thoge 
words could only mean, the grace which comes from baptism 
in voto (by desire), as well as from baptism in re (sacramenta} 
Baptism), then the Church has always taught the doctrine, 
On no point are Schoolmen and Fathers more universally 
agreed than on this. St. Thomas, for instance, in the 
“Summa” (pars. iii., q. 68, a. 2), gives the familiar distinction, 
and quotes St. Ambrose (De obitu Valentiniani) on the death 
of Valentinian, who died only a catechumen and unbaptised: 
“Whilst he was still to be regenerated, I lost him: yet bath 
he not lost the grace for which he prayed.” Furthermore, 
St. Thomas explains that this votum, or desire of Baptism, 
need not be explicit, but is sufficient for regenerating 
grace, even if implicit. In q. 69, a. 4, ad secund., he refers 
to the case of Cornelius the Centurion (Acts x.), who, of course, 
could not have had an explicit desire of Baptism, for he had 
never heard of it : yet he attained to sanctifying grace previous 
to Baptism, although when more fully instructed he was 
bound to receive it sacramentally. And as the implicit desire 
was sufficient for Cornelius, so is it, according to St. Thomas, 
with others. Coming now to the question of the lot of “ those 
who love God, and love him ardently, but only with a natural 
human love,” St. Thomas refuses to contemplate the possi- 
bility of that perfect good will and ardent natural love of God 
being left unaided by grace, or by some divine assistance 
which will transform it from a natural to a supernatural 
charity. Here are his words (De Veritate, q. 14, a. 11 ad 
prim.) :—‘ Si aliquis nutritus in silvis vel inter bruta animalia 
ductum rationis sequeretur in appetitu boni et fuga mali, 
certissime est tenendum quod ei Deus vel per internam inspi- 
rationem revelaret ea que sunt ad credendum necessaria, vel 
aliquem fidei preedicatorem ad cum dirigeret, sicut misit 
Petrum ad Cornelium.” “If any one brought up in the 
depths of forests or amongst the brute beasts were to follow 
the guidance of reason in the desire of good and avoidance of 
evil, it is most certainly to be held that God would either 
reveal to him by internal inspiration the things necessary to 


just as He sent Peter to Cornelius.” Of course, St. Thomas 
may be taken as the best representative of Catholic theology. 
But there is a great principle equally insisted upon in all the 
schools, which gives a brief and sufficient answer to all such 
questions as this. The principle is the well-known “ Facienti 
quod in se est, Deus non denegat gratiam.” 
does what is in his own power to do, God denies not grace. 
The idea of God “fettering Himself by imposing voluntary 
limits on His own power” of giving grace and glory by the 
institution of Sacraments, as though He could not give grace 
otherwise than through Sacramental channels, is just as 
abhorrent to Catholic theologians as to the writer of the 
Spectator. Nevertheless, when it is really possible to receive 
certain Sacraments, they must, by reason of the Divine Pre- 
cept, be received asa means and a condition sine qué non of 
eternal life. It will be clearly seen from the above thata 
human being, “ loving God and loving him ardently, but only 
with a natural human love,” who is left destitute of grace to 
supply the absence of Sacraments, when he cannot receive 
Sacraments, is, according to Catholic theologians, a mere 
figment of the imagination. 

In reference to another point raised, in which the writer 





cessful; and I would ask your readers to consider the most 


says he remembers having seen some book of instruction for 
children, in which it was asserted that a child of seven or 


believe, or would direct unto him some preacher of the Faitb, 
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“cht who was guilty of mortal sin, “say by telling a lie to 
= arents,” would be condemned eternally for it, I cannot 
oy ek that the illustration of mortal sin must be the 
ph own, not that of the book. A mortal sin, besides 
ceneniing full knowledge, deliberation, and consent, requires 
also gravity of matter. No one possessed of the least 
acquaintance with moral theology could classify a simple lie, 
told by a child to its parents, as a mortal sin which, if un- 
absolved or unrepented of, must be punished with eternal 
erdition—I am, Sir, &e., EpmuND ENGLISH. 

St. James's, Twickenham, December 7th. 

‘Our correspondent will see, if he reads our article carefully, 
that we specially reserved the case of baptism by desire, but 
remarked that it could not apply to unbaptised infants who 
have never been intellectually able to form such a desire. As 
we understand the doctrine of the Church, death is a dividing 

int, after which infants can never recover the loss of the 
supernatural grace conferred by baptism, however great the 
natural love of God which grows up subsequently, may be. 
It is quite possible that the child’s “lie” is the writer’s own 
‘Jlustration, and not that of the book; but we differ from the 
moral theology stated as Catholic by our correspondent, in 
thinking that a lie told deliberately by a young child, for the 
purpose of deceiving its parents, is, at least, as bad a sin as we 
can imagine a child of seven or eight could well commit; and 
yet such a child is held to be capable of mortal sin. But there 
‘sno doubt at all about the statement as to the effect of a 
child’s unrepented mortal sin, whatever it might be, in bringing 
apon him an eternity of the most inconceivable anguish.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 


IS THE CORNCRAKE MIGRATORY ? 
[To THE Epitox OF THE “ SpectTaTor.’’ | 

Srr,—In your review of Mr. Dixon’s “ Migration of Birds,” 
in the Spectator of October 15th, it is stated, on the authority 
of that work, that the migratory journey of the corncrake 
extendsto seven thousand miles. Will you allow me, with all 
due diffidence, to question the accuracy of this statement? 
To any one who has ever seen a corncrake fly, it must, in the 
absence of very clear proof to the contrary, seem hardly 
credible that it should even cross the British Channel, to say 
nothing of a journey of seven thousand miles. Its ordinary 
flight closely resembles that of a common water-hen, and rarely 
exceeds a few hundred yards. When flushed in a field of 
growing hay—its favourite resort during the summer—it 
generally realights in another part of the same field. It flies 
in a weak, flapping, uncertain kind of way, as different as 
possible from the strong whirring flight of the partridge. Is 
it certain that this bird migrates at all? I distinctly re- 
member having put up at least one corncrake in a turnip- 
field in the north of Ireland, either in the latter end of 
December or in January. It is a good many years ago now, 
but Iam certain that it was in one or other of those months, 
for I was a schoolboy at the time and at home for the Christ- 
mas holidays. Unless there is conclusive proof of its being 
a migratory bird, I should prefer to believe that it has 
acquired the reputation of a migrant by the habit of hiber- 
nation, if that be possible to birds of this class, or, if not, 
by concealing itself in some way from observation during the 
winter.—I am, Sir, &c., H. C. IRwIn. 

Shalijahaupur, N.W.P., India, November 13th, 1892. 

[The migration of these short-winged birds is probably very 
gradual, and broken by periods of rest. A few young or in- 
jured corncrakes remain late, or possibly stay through winter 
with us.-Ep. Spectator. ] 








ART. 
oe gers 
MR. BRABAZON’S WATER-COLOURS. 

Ir isa common complaint that the English water-colour art 
is neglected. It is; it is sadly neglected by Nature, who sup- 
plies few artists in that medium. But one, it appears, has 
been in hiding this long while; and instead of the public 
neglecting him, he has been neglecting the public. He is the 
best water-colour painter we have had since Turner; he 
reaehes back to the days of Cox; he has been quietly per- 
fecting his art since that date, and at last condescends to let 
us see the result. This strange course of action dubs him an 
amateur; and he is an amateur in the sense that he has had 





the good fortune to be able to pursue his art undistracted by 
the need of selling or exhibiting. The ordinary professional 
has neither the time nor desire nor capacity to learn the art 
like this; and if a few more such amateurs were to be had, the 
stigma in painting, as in other forms of sport, would be on the 
professionals, and not on the amateurs. The vices of the 
amateur as commonly conceived are a small prettiness of 
imagination, a timid niggling in execution, an incapacity to 
apprehend any big relations of colour or form. But these 
are the proud characteristics of professional English water- 
colour. Go tothe Old Water-Colour Society, and you will find 
that, with few exceptions, its members understand by drawing 
a faltering account of the edges of things, by colour the 
wrong tints worried to death in the hope of getting on terms 
with their neighbours, and as to that element of painting that 
is half the battle—a feeling for the delightful stuff they are 
using, its natural action and pleasures and effects—they are 
constrained by a mild, firm pedantry to do with the paint 
everything but what it is disposed to do. Nor is their 
sense for nature less petty. It is polite to suppose that 
when they set to work to paint a scene, it is because 
they have been vaguely stirred by some beautiful effect ; 
but if so, they have been unable to analyse to themselves 
wherein it consisted; a bird was singing, but has flown 
away ; a confused glory hangs about the place, and they are 
at huge pains to bring home the bush. 


To pass from this to Mr. Brabazon,—Oh the peace and 
relief of it! He bas served a severe apprenticeship to the 
masters of selection and effect, as one or two translations here 
out of a large collection witness. Translations, not copies, for 
in a study like the little figure from Velasquez, he deals with 
the material of a painting as freely as with the material of 
Nature, and turns it from the language of the original into 
that of another medium with a creative tact. He has gathered 
from Turner the hints that extraordinary genius flung out of 
a technique partly transparent, partly opaque, embracing the 
full range of resource in the medium, and adapted to ex- 
press by its speed and suggestiveness the most fleeting and 
exquisite surprises of colour. These he has developed, and 
uses his method with a bravery and certainty of attack, and 
a freshness of result, that are unsurpassed. He has ceased 
long ago to see in terms of brown; his notation is in pure 
colour. And if his handling is certain and delicate, his 
imagination, his knowledge of what he wants from a scene, 
isnolessso. There is a cry and passion in the recognition, 
there is no possible doubt. Sketch after sketch says,—How 
beautiful this was! and this! and this! and we echo the ex. 
clamation, because it is. Look at that note of admiration, the 
little sketch of the Piazzetta; was ever effect more clearly 
understood and simply rendered? Or, take the interior of 
St. Mark’s. That has been painted often enough, and once 
more it is polite to suppose that the painters, on entering, felt 
the picture,—this great cave of a place, with its purple 
and golden gloom,—and green lights spilt about the columns 
and floor. But they sit down and work at it, and forget; 
and the picture goes; they get all of the marble and mosaic 
but the glister, all of the architecture but the colour, all of 
the facts but the effect. Mr. Brabazon has grasped the 
essential secrets of the place. Take a point. There is acertain 
screen in front of the sanctuary which is heavy and ungainly 
in form, and which therefore the common fool of painting 
elaborates unsparingly. Mr. Brabazon, in mercy, restrains the 
thing, lets it speak its beautiful note of colour, but not 
maunder about its shape. So, in another case, when the 
ordinary man would have been losing the precious moments 
in counting windows or measuring bricks, this painter was 
noting the blaze of pink light on a palace front, and 
the bewildered dance of colours in the canal; and to 
get these true between the shadow and the sky is a 
more difficult kind of measurement. Then there is the 
pile of red and grey houses above a campo and a bridge, 
an astonishingly fine composition of forms and colours ; 
there is the milky opal of a Taj, the white and blue 
and red of the Capri market-place, a moon-rise, hitting 
the precarious, trembling colour of the hour, a lake with 
white clouds at anchor, and the light growing upon the 
road before the eyes, a pergola terrace with sunshine glowing 
on the plaster and glistening on distant white roofs, anda 
dozen other lessons how to see. The amusing thing is that 
the niggler will treat these pictures as slight sketches which 
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any one could do if he chose to be so slight, being under the 
pleasing illusion that, buried under his “ finished” work, at 
some early stage, lies a Brabazon. In this he flatters himself. 
It is like supposing that a hasty draft of a page of “ Bradshaw ” 
would be the same thing as an impromptu poem. The only 
quality they have in common is that they are impromptus. 
The niggler can readily, if he pleases, become a dauber, but he 
cannot, by a mere effort of carelessness, become a Brabazon. 
D.S. M. 








BOOKS. 


ae 

MR. QUILTER’S “PREFERENCES.” * 
A VIRTUE of Mr. Quilter’s that his worst enemy would allow 
him is outspokenness; it is a quality of his own writing to 
which he accustomed the readers of this paper for many 
years; and he would have just cause for resentment if, now 
that he directly challenges judgment upon his critical record, 
he were himself less plainly dealt with here than he was wont 
to deal witb others. From the preface, we gather that this 
book is put forth as an apology for the writer’s opinions,— 
documents brought into the court of public opinion against 
the charges of those critics who, he tells us, have devoted to 
him twenty pounds’-worth of abuse, as estimated by Messrs. 
Romeike and Curtice. We are to ask, then, whether Mr. 
Quilter has a case, 

The attacks and charges have been notorious enough. A 
Quilter of legend has been the creation of one wit, and the 
butt of many; and the real Quilter appeals for a hearing. 
There is a good-humour about the appeal that is preposses- 
sing, but of humour perhaps too little, and of volume in the 
pleadings both too little and too much. The book is a large one, 
one of the largest on record, running the Post- Office Directory 
bard, and there is a great deal of matter in it,—a whole picture- 
gallery of illustrations of all degrees of merit, the most in- 
teresting, and some of the most beautiful, of them attached to 
some essays on pre-Raphaelitism, various pieces of journalism, 
and, finally, extracts from criticisms on painting published for 
many years in this paper and others. But of direct dealing 
with the enemy there is nothing. The record is a selection, 
and is incomplete in the essential parts, the passages on which 
the attack was founded being omitted. Put it thus: Mr. 
Quilter comes into Court to complain of libellous charges. 
These charges may be perfectly frivolous and untrue; but if 
he comes into Court at all, his business is to tackle them. 
What is, at bottom, the charge? It is that, like a greater 
writer, Mr. Ruskin, he was blind to the merits of one of the 
biggest artists he had the chance or duty, as a critic, of 
dealing with; that the line he took made, in this matter, for 
stupidity and Philistinism. It is hard, perhaps, that one 
blunder should count so heavily, and in Mr. Quilter’s case it 
appears to have amounted to a half-hearted appreciation of 
the pictures, and a theoretical boggling at their titles. But 
this was the point, and he blinks it. For what the book gives 
us is a mass of literature about other people. You have been 
wrong, it is contended, about one case, and that a crucial case. 
T have been right, is the reply, about quite a number of others. 
The question, therefore, returns in this form. Does it make 
up for having admired Mr. Whistler very little, to have ad- 
mired Frank Holl a great deal ? 

It is a test which will sooner or later be applied to all of us 
who set up for being critics, that of having to pass judgment 
on the new man, the artist whose procedures and effects do 
not fit into the arrangements we bave made for pigeon-holing 
the familiar. By his success in perceiving, in spite of 
theory, the new thing, and his courage in enlarging his 
theory accordingly, the permanent rank of a critic is 
determined, and smaller successes are apt to weigh lightly 
against a supreme blunder. Now when Mr. Quilter found 
himself before Mr. Whistler’s work, his perception was 
not strong enough to make him say,—This is admirable 
painting, and if my theories do not allow for it, so much the 
worse for them. What he did was to shirk the painting and 
discuss the titles, constructing a theory to account for them, 
and dismissing it as untenable, while all the time there was 
before his eyes conclusive evidence that the work was right, 
and that, therefore, it must have a logic. In the case of Mr. 
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Whistler’s portrait of his mother, Mr. Quilter honestly owns 
up that, after some years, he sees the beauties of it. But at 
the outset he was clearly put off bya title; and coulg not. 
recognise in a picture, called an “arrangement,” one of the 
tenderest humanities ever expressed in beautiful paint. The. 
same is the case when he attempts to deal with the Impres. 
sionists. There is no evidence that he had looked at their 
works, but he had heard the nickname, and out of it 
constructed a theory of what they must be; and the. 
theory is absurd enough. It does not fit the facts, ang 
therefore his opinion does not touch the pictures, 

Mr. Quilter then seems to let judgment go by default on 
this main count. He does not fight the point, and in the 
instance referred to already, and in the criticism he repre. 
duces on the Lady Archibald Campbell (the only other 
passage relating to Mr. Whistler), he praises with a reserva. 
tion which he does not expound. Bat if we pass from this 
main ground of contention, and run through these current 
criticisms, asking, with the advantage of time, how far they 
were capable and just, it is only fair to say that Mr. Quilter 
was usually on the right side. The haste of production, the 
lack of perspective, the assurance of tone, the didactic 
manner, the doubtful reasons summoned to support pre- 
ferences, are all apt to obscure this fact; but it is the fact 
that Mr. Quilter, more frequently than most, picked out the 
good stuff and condemned the bad. He treated artists like 
Mr. Hook, Mr. Henry Moore, Mr. Albert Moore, as different 
in kind from the ruck of exhibitors, and was staunch in his. 
advocacy of their merits; he singled out Mr. Alfred Gilbert 
on his first appearance with no hesitating praise, and other 
instances might be given where his estimates differed in appre. 
ciation and warmth from the hedging style of notice custo. 
mary in the press. Nor did he follow the multitude to do 
evil by praising the popular bad painters of the Academy, 
He was dazzled for a time by the ingenious industry of Mr, 
Brett, but repented, and he was sound on Highland land. 
scape. On the general academical question he made, as we 
must think, one mistake in policy,—a mistake that most writers 
fall into on first considering the subject. He treated the. 
Academy as a body to be improved by minor reforms, and by 
pressing for the admission into the ranks of this or that artist. 
Now, no reform is of any use short of the abolition of the 
academic status for painters, and a beginning will be made- 
towards that when one or two good painters have the courage 
to refuse an invitation to enter a body so ill constructed, so- 
ill conducted, so compromising in its traditions, and so 
damaging in its effects. 

Besides the array of individual judgments that he submits 
to us, Mr. Quilter invites attention to the general principles 
he has applied to the criticism of pictures, so a few remarks: 
may be added on these, as far as it is possible to define them. 
As the leading principle, he ranks the belief “that the power 
and beauty of Art are intimately connected with its relation 
to life, and to the great passions, desires, sufferings, and joys 
of humanity.” The proposition reminds one of the Words- 
worthian way of speaking about poetry, and invites the same 
criticism. Hither it is a truism, so wide in its application as to 
have no definite meaning, or it is an attempt, under the guise of 
a general principle, to limit the meaning of life and the range 
of poetry or painting, as the case may be. Mr. Quilter 
laments that Mr. Ruskin, the one Englishman who might 
have enforced the above truth, narrowed its application by a 
theological bias. But a moral or intellectual bias will do the: 
mischief with equal effect ; and Mr. Quilter’s own avowed pre- 
ference for “ cheery” or “ robust” painting, and his dislike of 
the painting he calls “ morbid,” show what the principle prac- 
tically amounts to in his hands. A second rather elusive 
principle is that landscape pictures should never be with- 
out human interest. By this is not meant the actual 
presence of human beings, for, if we remember right, 
Mr. Quilter gave in his original exposition the example 
of a sea-piece with no sign of life, but with the title, 
“The Black Sea before the passage of the British Fleet.” 
Here, again, the principle is so wide as to include any- 
thing, and in the application a title supplied the required 
sentiment, which there was nothing in the picture to suggest. 
A third position, to which Mr. Quilter recurs, is the necessity 
of maintaining a “national” English art. “It must be our- 
selves by ourselves which shall form the foundation of our 
futureart. Englishmen painted by Bavarians, Americans, or. 
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Belgians, will never have a truly national life...... The 
appeal to facts does not bear this out. A German, Holbein, 
drew Englishmen as they had not been drawn before, and 
have not been drawn since; a Fleming, Vandyck, painted 
Englishmen so that he became the founder of our English 
school. Take it the other way, which is more to the purpo-e. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds formed himself on foreign models, and 
go learned to paint, and thereby to paint Englishmen ; 
Hogarth was a Dutch painter by schooling, and none the less 
a painter of Englishmen; Turner and Constable learned to 

aint landscape from foreign masters, and painted England 
the better for that. ‘“ Nationality ” in painting, reduces itself 
to one of two things,—either that the subject is English (or 
French), as the case may be, or that the manner of secing is 
originated by an Englishman (or Frenchman), as the case may 
be. Now, other things being equal, the man who knows a 
subject best will paint it best; but no one has yet established 
the proposition that ways of looking at colour and form can 
be traced to a “national” root; or if any one thinks he has, 
alittle study of the like superstition in the matter of music 
may be recommended to him. These things are discovered by 
accident here and there, and are associated for a time with 
the place of their birth ; but there is no M Kinleyism possible 
in them any more than in ideas. Our Anglo-Saxon fore- 
fathers were lucky enough to have their crabbed dialect 
fertilised by the French. The history of our literature is a 


—_— 





perpetual history of translation; so with our painting. 

A familiar corollary to this patriotic-seeming proposition 
is an extravagant estimate of English watercolours. We 
English had the chief inventor and master of the art in 
Turner, but that is no reason for putting his predecessors and | 
followers out of critical perspective. Nor is the familiar | 

complaint in this matter against the National Gallery quite | 

reasonable. The Turners are not in a “ cellar;” they are ina | 
well-lighted basement, and the other watercolourists are dis- | 
played in only too rich abundance at Kensington, 

Perspective and proportion are difficult qualities to hit in 
journalistic criticism ; but they may be demanded of a writer 
who collects and revises his journalism. They are somewhat 
hasd to seek in this book. It was, perhaps, explicable that a | 
warm friend of Mr. Wilkie Collins should see his literary merit | 
out of all proportion at the time of his death, and even make 
the astonishing demand that he should be commemorated in | 
the Abbey; but in a critical mind, time and reflection ought 
to have corrected so over-generous a view. The same thing 
holds in the matter of the painting criticism. Things are 
seen too near. The “ pre-Raphaelite Movement” is taken at 
the estimate of the amount of talk it has occasioned. Mr. 
Quilter, in some particulars, hits the facts. He gives due 
credit to Mr. Madox Brown, and singles out Rossetti as the 
man of ideas, who imposed himself for a time on Mr. Holman 
Hunt and Mr. Millais, and he points out how little he 
had to do with the various programmes assigned to the 
“movement” by Mr. Ruskin and others, or acted out 
by Mr. Hunt. He had only to go a step further to 
see that it was not a “movement” on the scale or in 
the direction supposed. Art did not leave a house of 
bondage and artifice for Nature with the pre-Raphaelites. It 
was a blossoming of one bed in the garden, a personal turn 
given to the ever-shifting kaleidoscope in which art shuffles 
nature, An artist, Rossetti, vivified and varied one conven- 
tion; an equally great or a greater artist might have vivified 
and varied another with just as much Nature in it or more. 
There happened to be a number of dull painters painting at 
the time, and discrediting the styles they attempted; but if 
a genius had been articled to Leslie or Maclise, instead of to 
Mr. Madox Brown, the return to Nature might have taken 
another route, and the return to art, which is the real difficulty, 
have been just as striking. There are many ways back to 
Nature; the pre-Raphaelite has no more the only clue than 
the Wordsworthian. An artist emerges and saunters along 
one of them. Straightway a flock of dull plodders exclaim 
that this is the only high road, and the char-a-banc and the 
dray grind it into dust. This is called a movement, and the 
spirit and number of the followers is called in to explain 
the departure of the master. But to return to Mr. 
Quilter. The want of a sense of proportion tells, also, in 
the accumulation of a good deal of trivial gossip about the 
pre-Raphaelites,—how, for example, Mr. Holman Hunt used 





to draw flies on the office-windows, or how Rossetti was keen 


at a bargain, or the fact that Sir John Millais has a large 
house. What have we to dowith all this? The same triviality 
marks some of the other essays, like Cwlebs at Home. Myr. 
Quilter seems to hope that its Bohemianism will offend Mrs. 
Grundy. Itis not very convincing in that respect, but he con- 
trives to offend good taste considerably. 

But, to end with a good word, there is a practical suggestion 
that deserves backing. Mr. Madox Brown, the veteran of the 
pre-Raphaelites, is, it appears, spending his old age in the 
honourable poverty to which his devotion to his ideal has 
committed him. Hebas escaped the vulgar title of Academician, 
but he has received no such mark of public esteem as he well 
deserves. It is not clear whether a pension would be welcome; 
but it would be graceful to offer it to one who is not only an 
artist of considerable gifts, but has fought a good fight without 
lapse and without ostentation. 





SACHARISSA.* 

“ SACHARISSA,” according to Dr. Johnson, is a name “ derived 
from sugar, and implies a spiritless mildness and dull good- 
nature.” A new indignity has been added by the modern use 
of the word saccharin, which is applied to a spurious sugar, 
allowed to invalids to whom the genuine thing is forbidden. 
Nothing could be more inappropriate than such a name to 
Dorothy Sidney as she is set before us in this admirable 
biography. 

Dorothy (for whom, by-the-way, it would have been well to 
construct a genealogical chart) came of a noble race, which 
reached its culminating point of distinction in Sir Philip 
Sidney. Robert, Philip’s younger brother, was crated suc- 
cessively Baron Sidney of Penshurst, Viscount De l’'Isle, and 
Earl of Leicester by James I. He was succeeded in these 
dignities by his sole surviving son Robert; and Robert, 
marrying Dorothy Percy, elder daughter of the Earl of 
Northumberland, became the father of Dorothy Sidney. 
She was born in October, 1617, at Sion House, her grand- 
father Northumberland’s mansion (the Earl himself was 
still in the Tower, where he had been shut up since the Gun- 
powder Plot). Her childhood and youth were spent at Pens- 
hurst, which had been the home of the Sidney family since 
1552. This noble house still stands, little changed in itself,— 


| less changed in its surroundings, its woods, its heronry, its fish- 


ponds, fruitful orchards, and stately gardens. There could 


; not have been a happier or a more beautiful home, and the 


young maiden was equally fortunate in her family sur- 
roundings. Her father was scarcely decided enough for the part 
which he was called to play in public life, though it is possible 
that his vacillations saved his fortunes ; but in private. he was 
all that is admirable. Her mother, though she was hasty in 
temper—witness her pathetic self-reproach and confession on 
her death-bed—was devoted to her husband and children. 
Dorothy, the eldest of the family, was soon known as a beauty, 
fair-haired, with a complexion of “roses and lilies,” and the 
radiant eyes of which Vandyke's art bas preserved such a 
likeness as colour could give. Her first suitor was Edmund 
Waller. To bim she owes not only the only dubious compli- 
ment of her poetical name, but probably nine-tenths of her 
fume. For all her noble birth, her beauty, her virtue, and her 
ability, she would have been almost forgotten but for the poet 
who bade her take warning by the fate of the rose,.or declared, 
as he looked at her girdle,— 
“ Give me but what this riband bound, 
Take all the rest the sun goes round.” 

Dorothy did not appreciate her tuneful suitor. He was a 
widower, he was not her equal in birth, though he came of a 
good stock, and she discerned, we may well believe, that he 
was not a genuine man. That his passion was sincere, we need 
not doubt, though his method of expressing it was sometimes 
artificial to a high degree. But Sacharissa was not an ideal like 
Petrarch’s Laura or Sarrey’s Geraldine. She was a real 
maiden who moved his love, and, we may add, his ambition. 
But his suit was hopeless from the beginning. The girl, as 
has been said, disliked him, and her parents had other views 
for her. They have much to say about possible husbands, 
but, as Miss Cartwright remarks, Waller’s name is never 
mentioned. The eligible suitor was, indeed, somewhat hard 
to find. Lord Russell, heir of the house of Bedford, was 
thought of; the young Earl of Devonshire was all that was 
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desirable in manners and morals, though not very rich. But 
Lord Devonshire never presented himself. Another suitor, in the 
person of Lord Lovelace, was actually introduced at Leicester 
House, the Earl's town mansion. Unfortunately, he was given to 
drinking and to low company; Dorothy would have none of him, 
though some of her kinsfolk pressed his claims. The happy man 
was Henry, Lord Spencer, who had succeeded his father some 
two years before. This time there were no difficulties. He was, 
itis true, younger than Dorothy—he was in his twentieth year 
and she in her twenty-second—but his youth was his only 
fault. Unfortunately, we hear nothing about the wooing. 
The marriage took place on July 20th, 1639, at Penshurst. 
Her old suitor improved the occasion in a letter which pro- 
bably seemed perfect in its way to the taste of the time, and 
indeed, is exceedingly clever. Here is a part :— 

“May she live to be very old, and yet seem young; be told so 
by her glass, and have no aches to inform her of the truth! And 
when she shall appear to be mortal, may her Lord not mourn for 
her, but go hand in hand with her to that place where we are 
told there is neither marrying nor giving in marriage; that being 
there divorced, we may all have an equal interest in her again!” 
This last wish was not to be fulfilled. Such divorce as death 
can make came in far other fashion. After four years of 
happy married life—happy, so far as it was not marred by 
separation and fear—the young husband fell at Newbury. He 
was serving as a volunteer in the Royal ranks, and was 
mortally wounded as he was preparing to renew a charge 
which had been made three times with useless valour against 
the pikes of the Commonwealth soldiers. How the news was 
taken to Penshurst, and broken to the wife and mother, is told 
in a letter which, for its unstudied pathos, could not easily 
be matched. 

For the next seven years, Lady Sunderland (her husband 
had been created Earl of Sunderland in the June before his 
death) lived at Penshurst in a suite of rooms still known 
as “Sacharissa’s Rooms.” She had her part in caring 
for the Royal children (the Duke of Gloucester and the 
Princess Elizabeth) who were committed, in 1649, to the 
charge of her father by the Parliament. The two were 
permitted to stay there for a little more than a year. 
According to one account, the authorities were displeased 
at the respect paid to the children, who always bad their 
meals at a separate table. Miss Wedgwood thinks that 
they were removed from fear of a Royalist rising. Asthetwo 
elder sons were at large, the persons of these two younger 


Brington Church, where the heart of the young Earl 
Sunderland had been laid forty years before,” Stran “i 
enough, not even the names of this noble pair are reoordea 
their place of rest. = 
We have nothing but praise for the way in which Mi 
Cartwright has done her work. If we have more of Dovway 
Sidney’s friends than of Dorothy Sidney herself, this is nd 
fault of hers. She has done what she could, but fate “ed 
dealt hardly with posterity in sparing so little when we could 
scarcely have had too much. 


LIFE’S GREATEST POSSIBILITY * 
Tus is a dashing essay by a disciple of Emerson who hes 
caught a good deal of the sanguine and lofty idealism of his 
master. He calls his little essay, indeed, “An Essay in 
Spiritual Realism,” but he does not use the word “realism 
in the sense which it has lately acquired (in which Sense 
indeed, the use of the adjective “spiritual” would be con. 
tradictory of its very meaning), but rather in the sense of 
embodying in real life convictions which, while they remain 
in the abstract, have no right to be called convictions 
at all. The anonymous writer is full of vigour and buoyancy, 
and his startling Emersonian apophthegms have considerable 
literary effectiveness. The author is a great believer jp 
individualism and in the doctrine that all evil is negative 
He says, for example :—‘‘ Most men’s crimes will be found 
to be not deeds, but forbearances.” “ Let there be no more 
sickly gazings and gawmish gapings at your neighbours, 
great or small, but settle down to yourself at once.” 
“More people die of want of soul, than of want of breath,” 
“We must not be too reverent. There is no crime more 
awful and yet more common than this yielding up our place 
to others whom we have obsequiously dubbed great, while we 
refuse to see our own possible greatness, which is ours, not in 
ourselves, but in that we are God’s.” “ People talk about ghosts, 
If ghosts are dead people walking about, the world is full of 
ghosts.’’ It will be seen by these specimens of his convictions 
that the essayist is a great preacher of the creed which some 
forty or fifty years ago used to be repulsively styled “ the indi. 
viduality of the individual.” He depreciates very much any. 
thing of the nature of discipleship. The only use of great 
men, he thinks, is to draw attention to what we might make 
of ourselves : “ Great men are the auctioneers of the universe. 
They ring bells, and tell us of all the good things that are 





children were not of much importance. Anyhow they were 
removed in August, 1650, and committed to the care of Mr. | 
Anthony Mildmay, Governor of Carisbrooke, with strict 
injunctions that they should be “ treated as the children of a 
private gentleman, and styled Mr. Harry and Lady Elizabeth.” 
Just thirty days afterwards, the Princess, who had greatly 
improved in health at Penshurst, breathed her last. It is 
hardly possible to acquit the authorities of having shortened | 
her life. In 1650, Lady Sunderland went to live at Althorp, | 
her husband’s house, and there, not a little to the surprise of | 
the world, she married Sir Robert Smyth, of Boundes, in Kent. | 
Of him we know little more than that he was not unworthy 
of her; how long her second marriage lasted we cannot say ; 
but she was left a second time a widow. Meanwhile, we have 
some lively notices of her from the pen of Dorothy Osborne; 
of her own letters, unfortunately, little is left. Thereare three 
letters, composed with all the formality of the times, written 
before her marriage, and twenty-four letters which belong to 
the years 1679 and 1680, thirteen of them addressed to her 
brother, Harry Sidney, and the remainder to Lord Halifax 
(the husband of her daughter Dorothy). They are interesting 
in themselves, and because they prove the ability and the right 
feeling of the writer; but they are not the letters, we may say, 
of Sacharissa. We cannot think of her, when we read them. 
as the girl whose beauty made both herself and her poetical | 
lover immortal,—for who would remember Waller but for the 
verses which she inspired? Her latter years were darkened 
by many sorrows; the keenest, after her hushband’s death, was 
that of her darling daughter, another Dorothy, Lord Halifax's 
first wife ; the last was the judicial murder of her brother 
Algernon. On December 7th, Algernon Sidney died on Tower 
Hill. “Are you ready, Sir,” asked the headsman; “will you | 
riseagain?’” “Not tillthe generalresurrection. Strike on!” 
was the patriot’s reply. More’s last jest must yield to this. 
His body was taken to Penshurst. Three months afterwards 
his sister “was buried in the chapel of the Spencers in 





going so cheaply.” 

The difficulty of this gospel that every one is bound to be 
himself and shake himself free of the influence of others, is 
that men are never sure what they themselves are, and in 
shaking themselves free of what they suppose to be alien 
influence, often play the most mournful tricks of caprice and 


| egotism, displaying not their true self, but a spurious and 


pinchback self which is the product of conceit and affectation. 
The essayist assumes throughout that a man knows himself. 
There is nothing more difficult to know, and there are not 
many who ever gain the knowledge accurately even at the end 
of long years of life. The essayist himself admits this :—* Life 
is an ordeal,” he says, “and but few of us survive it.” ‘ When 
a friend asks me how lam, I am fortunate if I can say :— 
‘Thank you, I am pretty well, managing to survive life.” 
“Truly lite is the thing to survive, and not death.” But 
that isan admission that it is very easy to lose yourself in 
life and not very easy to find yourself. As a matter of fact, it 
takes the greatest simplicity of nature, the greatest earnestness, 
the greatest lucidity, to distinguish between egotism of the 
most fatal kind, and true and discriminating self-assertion. A 


swollen and inflated egotism is much too likely to be the 


natural consequence of the sort of doctrine which these 
preachers of individuality press upon us, especially when 
they preach such doctrines as the present essayist’s, that 
“All goodness is wild and even violent.” (p. 71.) “No 


really good man can possibly be quiet, for there is no- 


such thing as tame goodness. All goodness is wild 
and savage.” (p. 110.) If any one is injudicious enough 
to take that literally, what harlequins we should have, per- 


| suading themselves, or trying to persuade themselves, that 


unless they could invent some quite new moral gymnastic of 
their own, they would be simply imitating others, and not be 
truly themselves. We venture to say that though neither 
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eme would be true, it would be less mistaken to say, “No 
ss is wild or violent,” than “ All goodness is wildand even 
ess mistaken to say, “ Every really good man is 
. : ” - 
quietly 80, -all goodness is subdued and reticent,” than “ All 
. s © € ed . 7. © - $ ta © 
goodness is wild and savage.” For our own part, we believe that 
true earnestness is very rarely either wild or violent or savage. 
The quarrel with “ the world,” the quarrel with conventionality, 
the quarrel with mere usage and popular opinion, is deepest 
where it is least ostentatious and immodest. This new 
Emersonian, nevertheless, is very much in earnest, and a good 
deal of what he says is very well adapted to awaken genuine 
thought and vivify true personality ; but he goes quite astray 
t=] . - —_— . . 
when he challenges men to show their individuality by crying 
aloud and making themselves the observed of all observers. 
The essayist tells us truly enough :— 

“Tnspiration also is far easier than knowledge, since a man is 

inspired solely because he is near God ; and this any man can be. 
But knowledge is the result of special intellectual qualities, and 
no one who has not got them can be learned. But every man can 
be inspired, because every man can be good. In the inspired man 
the soul speaks, and through it the soul of the universe. In the 
learned man only the mind and book memory. A learned man 
has his knowledge in common with other men, and even in common 
with books. But no man has his soul in common with any other 
man or thing, but only in virtue of his own individual manhood 
and kinship to God. A man of talents does the world’s work. An 
inspired man docs the universe’s work. The inspired man has an 
eternal message—the talented man, a momentary use.” 
But suppose the inspiration, when truly possessed, is an in- 
spiration to modesty and self-renunciation,—as it is more 
often than not,—what becomes of the creed that “all good- 
ness is wild and even violent”? We should say that, in great 
social crises, goodness may be wild and even violent, but 
that great social crises are comparatively rare, and that the 
subdued manner is far oftener the note of intensity and 
earnestness than the wild and violent manner with which this 
probably youthful writer is somuchin love. However, we have 
no wish to carp. Our Emersonian is full of buoyancy and 
vivacity, and his little essay is well calculated to waken up the 
moral somnambulists on whom he casts so much not un- 
deserved ridicule. 
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ACROSS FRANCE IN A CARAVAN.* 
WE must confess to being something wearied of the floods of 
so-called books of travel with which the comparatively inno- 
cent public is constantly inundated by every previously 
harmless individual whom a thoughtless Providence has per- 
mitted to wander beyond a radius of three or four miles from 
his own front-door. The mere fact of crossing the Channel 
is held to be quite a sufficient excuse for such a publication, 
and we can foresee the not distant period when even this bare 
remnant of decency will be no longer considered necessary, 
and the hapless reviewer will have to contend with mighty 
volumes describing “Our Tour in South Kensington,” or 
“Round Hyde Park on a Watering-Cart.” Not that the 
wandering a little further from home by any means improves 
this class of literature, for the worst of all the “ travel” book- 
makers are those who visit far countries by railway or 
steamboat for the sake of saying they have done so, and 
without ever venturing far beyond the conveyances of 
civilisation, write on their return an account out of the guide- 
books of what more adventurous persons might have seen. 
The book before us, however, belongs to neither of the 
classes to which we have referred; it deals with a journey, 
not, perhaps, exactly adventurous, but at least original, and 
requiring a considerable amount of resource and determination 
to carry successfully through, over a very considerable extent 
of country, only some little part of which is familiar to English- 
men in general. It is cleverly told, with the quiet, dry humour 
that many readers will remember in the little books published 
by the same author while a boy at Eton, and must rank very 
much above the ordinary level of books dealing with kindred sub- 
jects. The journey proposed and accomplished from Bordeaux 
to Genoa, by Toulouse, Carcassonne, Narbonne, Marseilles, 
Toulon, and the Riviera had apparently the merit of being 
undertaken with no arriére-pensée of book-making, but as a 
genuine pleasure excursion ; possibly even the jottings by the 
way, which go to make up the volume before us, may also have 
been made and preserved with no ulterior intentions, should the 
gentleman to whom we owe it be afflicted with the pernicious 











* Across France ina Caravan : being some Account of a Journey from Bordeaux 
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habit of keeping a diary. Certainly, the account of each day 
seems to present obvious signs of having been recorded at once, 
—a circumstance which probably contributes to give them that 
air of freshness which is the principal charm of the book. 
The caravan in which the journey was taken was apparently 
an ordinary vehicle of this kind, though perhaps fitted up in 
amore elaborate style than Mrs. Jarley would have considered 
necessary, and was, for the whole way, with the exception of 
a short stay at a hotel at Alassio, when more than three 
quarters of the way had been accomplished, the bond-fide 
residence of the travellers, or at least of the principal per- 
sonages. The travellers who embarked on this enterprise may 
be described in our author’s own words, as these will give a 
a very fair representation of the style of narrative generally 

“Our party was to consist of Peggy, the collie ‘James,’ and 
myself. Peggy was to do the cooking; ‘ James’—well, ‘ James ” 
was to have certain undefined duties, which now I come to think 
over it after it is all finished, never were exactly defined : for the 
most part, he enacted the réle of distinguished passenger. But, 
of course, it would have been out of the question to have left him 
behind: one might almost as well have thought of leaving me. As 
for myself, I was to look after the horses when we had got them! 
I didn’t know very much about horses, to tell the truth, at that 
time, except how to actually drive them, and perhaps take a stone 
out if it got into a shoe on the road; and when I had studied 
various books on horses and their ailments—the chief part of 
said books being devoted to their ailments—and had heard all that 
my more horsey friends had to tell me about them, I must own I 
began to feel a little tremulous, and to revolve in my mind whether 
it wouldn’t perhaps be better to get a traction-engine instead, as 
being less delicate. And I was to make myself generally useful 
to Peggy—and, I suppose, to James.” 

Before setting out on the journey, the company was in- 
creased by a French stable-lad named Joseph, and a later 
reinforcement was received at Toulouse in the person 
of, apparently, a young officer, described as Willie. For 
this exterior circle, however, there was no room in the 
caravan, and they were obliged to have recourse to the 
common methods of civilisation,—sleeping, and even eating 
occasionally, in mere houses of public entertainment. 
The party was completed by two very important persons, 
respectively known as‘ Mary Ann’ and the‘ Missus,’ the mares 
who drew the caravan. The chronicle of the doings of this 
small party forms the contents of the book. Each has 
his little adventures, and develops his particular idiosyn- 
crasies; we are interested at one time in the haunting fear of 
brigands with which Joseph is afflicted, we are grieved again 
at the caprices of the ‘ Missus,’ and observe with approval the 
blameless ‘Mary Ann,’ whose only fault appears to be a delicacy 
of constitution ; but our principal interest undoubtedly centres 
upon ‘James,’ whose name might appropriately have been 
changed to Mercurius, as he appears to have been generally the 
chief speaker, and, indeed, chief actor, in many incidents. Not 
that it should be supposed that ‘James’ is in any way a buffoon, 
or even a poseur; in too many books of this kind we are apt 
to find a low comedy dog dragged in to raise laughter in the 
reader by such expedients of broad farce as would hardly 
be becoming even in a man. The conduct of ‘James’ is 
only described, with all necessary veracity, as that of any 
other member of the party; indeed, there is very considerable 
literary art displayed in the simplicity of the description of 
James “singing himself to sleep” or trying to get the 
pigs and turkeys to play with him, with that strain of 
apparently unconscious humour which makes the reader in- 
clined to think that it is his own joke he is laughing at. One 
of the best instances we can quote is that where the caravan 
was surrounded by “several dogs wandering about in a pur- 
poseless way, a'l of whom ‘ James’ invited home to lunch :— 

“They all accepted, and sat round in a semicircle in front of 
the Escargot, while we were having our lunch, waiting for James 
to hand them down something; but I am sorry to say that he ate 
all we gave him himself: it was only two chop bones, certainly. 
We gave the poor doggies what we could spare beyond that, as we 
didn’t like to disappoint them; but James shouldn’t have invited 
them in that reckless manner, considering the somewhat straitened 
circumstances that we were in.” 

There is generally a difficulty in the case of this kind of book 
as to the proper amount of description of the country that is 
passed through. We think that our author’s plan of not 
attempting any special account of the antiquities or archi- 
tectural beauties he meets with, is well-advised. Such 
accounts we can find at greater length than would here be 
possible, in many other works ; while a long description of, 
say, St. Trophime at Arles, would come in somewhat incon- 
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gruously among all the funny little experiences of Peggy and 
‘James’ and the Author (as the latter studiously preserves his 
incognito, we may perhaps be allowed to fall back on his old 
designation, which was quite sufficiently particular at Eton, 
where authors are scarce). On the other hand, of the people 
of the country, whom travellers in this fashion have special 
opportunities to observe, we have always an interesting and 
sympathetic picture, though we regret an apparent prejudice 
against the Italians, whom we ourselves should regard ‘as 
generally rather more obliging than their French neighbours. 

The printers who are responsible for the production of this 
book have shown a rather more than usually frolicsome spirit 
in dealing with French words and names. If the late Prince 
of Monaco addressed the caravan party as voyous, he was 
certainly insulting them; but if he only called them voyaua— 
a term of unknown meaning—we see no special cause for in- 
dignation. Other mild eccentricities, such as “ Za Lue,” might 
be passed over, but “ceufs @ la plat” is rather too bad. The 
present writer can speak feelingly on such subjects, as his 
early ambition to earn a distinction for scholarship by an 
abstruse treatise on a point of the social life of antiquity, was 
blighted by a printer who insisted, in spite of repeated cor- 
rections, in spelling “chiton” with a “y.” But, perhaps, con- 
sidering what a depressing employment it must be to set up 
the yards of rubbish which the confraternity of letters thrust 
upon unoffending compositors, it is not astonishing if they 
take their revenge occasionally. The illustrations contributed 
by Mr. John Wallace, after sketches by the author, are of 
uniform excellence. 





MR. BARLOW’S POEM.* 

THE collection of applausive extracts from various news- 
papers, London and provincial, appended to the volume before 
us, is perhaps a little characteristic of the age. The author 
has but little choice in the matter, which is of the publisher’s 
arranging; but it is apt to give the critic stay when he reads 
that From Dawn to Sunset manifests a power of the same rank 
as Tennyson, Swinburne, and Matthew Arnold, and that its 
author stands forward as an inspired teacher of mankind. He is 
not likely, however, to disagree widely from the calmer esti- 
mates which credit Mr. Barlow with genuine feeling, graceful 
diction, and a skilful use of many verse forms, and even with 
touches of really noble verbal music. We have reason to con- 
gratulate Mr. Barlow on having, apparently, put off the 
unpleasant and not very seemly tone of his earlier verse. 
The present volume is entirely free from anything objection- 
able in its explicit or implicit morality. 

The present poem is a little too plainly written on the lines 
—we will not say in emulation—of In Memoriam, being 
inspired by, and dedicated to, the memory of a mother recently 
lost, to whom the poet seems to have been in a rare degree 
attached. The motive is, no doubt, real and good, and the 
fault is perhaps oar own in feeling that the especial tie is not 
ene which commends itself to the English mind as a subject 
for this particular form of record. It needs something of the 
continuity which gives a reason to the rbapsodies of a lover, 
and the peculiar inspiration of friendship, such as gave birth to 
the famous poem of Tennyson,—moves, somehow, upon another 
plane. There is something in In Memoriam which makes it 
stand apart altogether in our remembrance from all other 
poems whatsoever, even though that poem itself may have 
been first called into existence by the suggestion of Shake- 
speare’s famous sonnets. For this kind of heredity runs 
through the whole history of Poetry. It does not, however, 
yemain less true that Mr. Barlow shows himself skilful 
in word-music in this poem, as in the former ones, though 
he has debarred himself, in following his precedent into 
the choice of practically one metre throughout, from 
the variety of keys and multiplication of metre for which 
his critics have so much praised him. Nor do we much 
eare for the rhythm chosen. There, also, in the arrange- 
ment of his four-line stanza, Mr. Barlow has followed 
Tennyson even whilst he varies and inverts him, while he adds 
a certain novelty in his arrangement by a sub-division of his 
stanzas into parts separately numbered, with a purpose we 
hardly follow, as the sense does not always appear to require 
er warrant it. Thus fourteen stanzas go to the making of 
the first part, and four only to the second. In some cases 





* A Lest Mother. By George Barlow, Author of “The Pageant ef Life” 
and “From Dawa te Sansui.” Londen: Swan Sonnenschein and Ce. 1804, 


two stanzas are enough to make a whole, as, 
the following :— 
“ Something it is to know that in the gloom 
A love most sweet abides, 
That when I seek the tomb 
I then shall grasp at once a hand that guides, 


That strong and tender aid 
Waits in advance. Then, though death’s surges swell 
Where thou art, mother, surely it will be well , 
For me to follow, unafraid.” 

We quote these as a specimen of the better hope which jg 
to be found in the poem at times, though the Prevailing note 
has more the ring of hopeless despondency which is go atrik. 
ingly evolved out of all the scientific delights and terrors of 
the time. To know that love abides and waits in advance 
ought to be—surely must be—the only solution to all the 
horrible and pressing problems of the rush, and power, and 
feebleness of life. But in these other lines which follow 
almost immediately, the poet shows us more of what seems to 
be the true bent of his own mind—the result of all these 
trials upon himself. 

“Bach century somewhat new 
Is felt and thought of death—the problem strange 
With newer knowledge seems to change, 
It changes, as we change our point of view. 
And in this age when overmuch is known, 
When Science summons from the deep 
Dim past the centuries that sleep, 
When Thought is crowned for Ruler, Thought alone, 
We gaze at Death with saddest eyes, 
For we can number one by one 
The stars, and analyse the sun,— 
Death’s dateless secret who can yet surprise ? 
Moreover, all we know 
Seems to remove the Lord so far away ; 
The ‘ Father’ was so near in Jesus’ day ; 
Knowledge brings doubt, and doubt intenser woe.” 
It is good to meet with speculative thought embodied in clear 
and straightforward language, as it is here and throughout the 
poem ; it is sad to feel, and feel with, the growing depression 
of thought upon the secret, as much the secret as ever, which 
underlies and moves the whole of this poem :— 
“The saddest century since the news went round 
That death was sceptreless and Christ. was crowned,” 
Mr. Barlow calls this period of ours,—and he can but con. 
trast his own conscious want of belief with the firm faith 
which he attributes to his mother to the end, even when she 
“gently fell asleep,” as the fortunate in that way die. In 
Tennyson’s acceptance of the time as the embodiment of the 
law of progress, und in some way accordant with the revealed 
religion which never lost its hold upon the Laureate’s mind, 
Mr. Barlow cannot share. He is one of the many who rebel 
against the pitiless miracles of science as removing the 
Lord so far away; as shedding about the glorious story 
and meaning of the Resurrection a veil of the dead years 
which is more than the lapse of time itself would warrant. 
Happy—happy, indeed—they whose faith can be serenely 
triumphant over it all, and watch without perplexity and 
yet with open mind the advance of that Spirit of the 
Time which weighs to the ground many a heart as earnest 
and as yearning as Mr. Barlow’s would appear to be. Euch 
life, he says, though there we are at issue with him, seemed for- 
merly of such priceless value compared with the present time. 
Now, he says :— 
“ How shall the Lord count all his dead ? 
Can he relume life’s embers once grown cold ? 
On every star that lights heaven's boundless sea 
There may be life. Can God’s glance follow all?” 
The man with the poet’s gifts—and there is no doubt there 
about Mr. Barlow—who feels the odd thing called “ inspira- 
tion” and wonders whence it cometh, wants his inspirer. His 
earlier verse Mr. Barlow attributes to his mother’s constant 
presence and sympathy ; and, he says :— 
“Yet in this song, the saddest by far 
Of all my songs, wilt thou not help me still ? 
Gift me with nobler notes—a purer will— 
Thine through the gloom, mine everlasting star!” 
The first line here is surely very faulty, unless a misprint, 
even as in our second quotation the words, ‘as we change ovr 
point of view,” seem to us distinctly too prosaic in expression 
for poetic form, and both indicative that Mr. Barlow’s work- 
manship is not yet complete, or lacks the jealous and untiring 
care which made of Tennyson what he was. But the yearning is 
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the root of all poetic enterprise. It is at the 
after this appeal, that Mr. Barlow's question- 
Is it well, he says, to accept the 


star which is at 
end of his poem, 
ing spirit most comes out. 
traditional explanation P— 
“The dead have never died,—death is a dream. 
In some green mead our dear ones wait; 
We have but to pass the meadow-gate, 
We have but to cross a stream.” 
Graceful, but is it well? What answer can there be to that, 
save that it is well to those who can? And that Mr. Barlow’s 
mind has many phases at many times is clear from the last 
stanza of his introduction,— 
“Though thou art gone from thine accustomed place, 
Though sorrow do its deadly best to kill, 
God, who divides, can bring us face to face, 
The Power that wrought our love is with us still.” 


Mr. Barlow is a sad singer; but he is amongst those who sing. 





FOUR NEW NOVELS.* 

Miss Roopa BrovuGuTon’s recent experiment in collabora- 
tion was so excessively dreary and dolorous, that we are glad 
to welcome her return to single harness in Mrs. Bligh, which, 
if it lacks somewhat of her old elasticity, is at least a brightly 
written and, in the main, exceedingly lifelike study of modern 
society. The character of the central figure, a bright-witted, 
plain young widow, with great capacities for enjoying life, 
considerable powers of self-sacrifice, and a considerable talent 
for saying and doing the right thing in the wrong way or at 
the wrong time, is convincingly though somewhat cruelly 
drawn. Miss Broughton never fails to let us see the 
mixture of motives which have their issue in action which, 
viewed in itself, might appear honourable and noble. The 
anari aliquid is always there, and remains in the mind of 
the reader even after he has read the apparently satisfactory 
solution of Mrs. Bligh’s experiment in match-making. Still, 
in spite of all her shortcomings, there is something of the 
heroine in this angular, outspoken woman, who displays, on 
two separate occasions, such striking generosity towards her 
younger rival. Only we should have liked the story better if Miss 
Broughton had refrained from characterising that generosity 
as “grotesque and distorted.” Having unwittingly educated 
her charming and beautiful young friend to perceive the short- 
comings in her boorish lover, Mrs. Bligh is appealed to by 
the former to decide his fate, and casts her vote for his 
rejection, though fully aware at the moment that it may 
result in transforming the girl into a rival for the affections 
of her own admirer. And then again, later on, when her 
surmise has been verified, she interposes to effect a vapproche- 
ment between the two, when Pamela—her girl-friend—has 
realised the dangers of the situation. To call this grotesque 
and distorted, or simply natural and noble, is a matter of 
opinion, but we cannot help thinking that the artistic as 
well as the moral effect of the episode would have been 
heightened by a little self-effacement on the part of the 
author. We have called the book lifelike, in the main, for we 
must make an exception in regard to the attitude of the Mul- 
holland family towards their entirely detestable father. Here 
isan old man, none of whose odious traits are spared us,—his 
fulsome compliments, his Satyr-like attentions to Pamela, his 
monstrous selfishness and greediness, his complacent allusions 
to his bonnes fortunes, and so forth. The man himself is pos- 
sible; not so the idiotic fetish-worship of which he is made 
the centre by his children. Children may be as credulous and 
simple as you please, but they are lynx-eyed where such 
matters as greediness are concerned. Here, and here alone, 
Miss Broughton overpasses the bounds of verisimilitude. For 
the rest, the story is exceedingly natural, and told in Miss 
Broughton’s alert and incisive way, with a good many touches 
of a genuine, but somewhat wintry humour. 

When we state that the indefatigable authoress of Molly 
Bawn—known to millions of Americans, under the familiar title 
of “The Duchess,” as the most faithful delineator of English 
aristocratic society—is once more to be found, in her new 
book, quoting the last words of Lycidas as “fresh fields and 
pastures new,” it will be readily understood that she is still 
her exuberant, irrelevant, incorrigible, and irrepressible self. 





we (1.) Mrs, Bligh. By Rhoda Broughton. London: Bentley and Son.—(2.) 

“ora Creina. By Mrs. Hungerford. 3vo's. London: F. V. White and Co.— 

% A Family Likeness. By Mrs. B. M. Croker. 3 vols. London: Chatto and 

inne A Stumble on the Threshoid, By James Payn, 2 vols. London: 
ox, 





In reading a novel by Mrs. Hungerford, we are always reminded 
of the refrain to James Smith’s parody of The Stranger :— 
“ With this sentimentalibus lacrimae roar ’em, 
And pathos and bathos delightful to see ” 

Her fascinating heroines—like the pantomimes of Sir Augustus: 
Harris, each surpasses her predecessor in respect of beauty— 
are perpetually alternating between passionate floods of tears 
and wild outbursts of laughter. Like Erin, as the bard hath 
it, they have always got “the smile and the tear” in their 
eyes. It seems almost unnecessary to state that Nora Creina, 
alias Nora Carew (fragile, slender, exquisite), and her sister 
Sophie (plump, arch, charming), live in a ramshackle old Irisk 
house, with a grim, tyrannical, and avaricious step-father. 
It follows, by a law of Nature, that Nora has two lovers (one 
worthless, but young and attractive; the other worthy, but no 
longer young) and Sophie one. Also that the entire neigh- 
bourhood never do anything else except keep open house 
for the encouragement of unlimited flirtation. Herein we 
conceive to reside the supreme attractiveness of Mrs. Hunger- 
ford’s books in the eyes of American readers. The Americans 
are the busiest people in the world, and, by virtue of the law 
of contraries, they are, doubtless, immensely impressed by the- 
paradise of idleness invariably depicted in her pages. Nobody, 
by any chance, has ever any work to do. Life is one long 
procession of garden-parties, picnics, and balls, punctuated’ 
by constant spooning and mooning. Mr. Cyril Ferris captures 
the heart of the peerless Nora by his soft speeches and good 
looks, but cannot break away from the wicked but wealthy 
widow, Mrs. Vancourt. His treatment of the latter is 
peculiar. Thus, in one chapter we find him taking her by 
both arms and swaying her tenderly, lovingly, to and fro. 
Anon, we find him, exasperated by her taunts, shaking her 
violently. When Sophie discovers her faithful Denis en- 
sconced behind a gooseberry-bush, she “ hurls herself into his 
arms.” In fine, Nora Creina is as voluble, as inoffensively 
vulgar, and as vivacious as any of Mrs. Hungerford’s previous 
efforts. Her employment of italics is as liberal as ever, and 
the extent of her reading is evidenced by a plethora of quota- 
tions ranging from Chaucer to Mr. Robert Bridges. 

The opening chapters of A Fumily Likeness are, perhaps, 
hardly up to the level of Mrs. Croker’s best work; but once 
the scene is shifted to the Indian hills, the familiar charm of 
the authoress of Diana Barrington reasserts itself with un- 
diminished force. Asa chronicler of Anglo-Indian life, Mrs. 
Croker occupies a position by herself. She has her limits, 
but within those limits rarely fails to achieve success. Of 
the seamy side of that life she gives us little, though her brief 
but vivid description of a visitation of cholera, and its effects 
on the morale of some of her characters, is decidedly impres- 
sive. It is not that she seeks to extennate the shortcomings. 
of Anglo-Indian society, but rather that she seems to be con- 
stitutionally impelled to look on its brighter side. Her stand- 
point is very much that of the author of the Chronicles of 
Dustypore, and though lacking his eloquence and epigram- 
matic wit, she possesses an even greater share of sunny and un- 
forced humour. Furthermore, she writes most sympathetically 
of the natives, and with a keen sense of the glories of the 
Indian landscape. Juliet Carwithen is a wholly delightful 
heroine, and her lover, Gerald Romilly, a fine type of a 
chivalrous and high-spirited English officer. The course of 
their true love is anything but smooth, and in the hands of a 
dreary disciple of decay, would have resulted in dire disaster. 
Juliet would infallibly have been married to the vulgar, globe- 
trotting Cockney, Mr Hodder, or to the still more odious Mr. 
Pogson, or have died of cholera, or been killed by the mad 
fakir. But Mrs. Croker knows a great deal better than that. 
She is an incorrigible, but at the same time a convincing 
optimist. 

Our only serious ground of complaint with Mr. James 
Payn’s excellent story is concerned with an artistic solecism, 
truly remarkable in so practised and accomplished a writer. 
After introducing us to the three principal dramatis persone, 
he remarks, “if they could have looked into the future, it 
[the picture of their al fresco luncheon party]...... would 
then have appeared to them as the first scene of a terrible 
drama, in which they themselves were to play the leading 
parts.” We confess to a great dislike of these preliminary 
hints. They discount the dénouement, and lessen its impact 
on the mind of the reader. It is one thing to create—as, for 
example, in Lefanu’s Uncle Silas—a vague atmosphere of 
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horror and suspense; it is another and a far less satisfactory 
method to tell the reader on the seventeenth page of the 
first volume that something terrible is coming, which, 
by-the-way, is not reached till the 197th page of the second 
and last. By that time the reader has formed such high 
anticipations of the magnitude of the sensation in store, that 
Mr. Payn’s ingenious thunderbolt frightens him no more 
than the fireworks of his namesake. To continue our fault- 
finding, we are surprised that so excellent a raconteur as Mr. 
Payn should have diluted a well-known remark of the late 
Master of Trinity, into “Even the youngest of us may 
make a mistake.” A third, and very trifling, point has 
to do with the date of the story. Lawn-tennis—Mr. Payn, we 
regret to say, calls it tennis—is mentioned as already in vogue; 
but the “vain distinctions” of stuff and silk and silver- 
spangled gowns amongst the undergraduates are spoken of as 
still in force; while the merits of sherry cobbler have not yet 
found general recognition even in London. It is rather 
funny, also, to find Mr. Payn gravely suggesting that 
Needham’s prowess as a lawn-tennis player was probably 
due to his scientific attainments, “his knowledge of 
hyperboles and parabolas.” This, however, may be only 
Mr. Payn’s joke, for, spite of the quiet opening and 
melodramatic close of A Stumble on the Threshold, the 
author’s high spirits are constantly bubbling over in the 
dialogue or the narrative. The sketch of the common 
room at St. Neots, and the matrimonial experiences of 
its master, borders on caricature, but it is caricature of 
a thoroughly kindly nature. Mr. Payn dwells on the steri- 
lising effect of fellowships, but it is evident that he has really 
a very soft place in his heart for his Alma Mater, while on the 
social advantages of University life he is positively eloquent. 
Mr. Payn puts most of his good sayings, of which there are 
no lack, into the mouth of the brilliant but ill-fated Walter 
Blythe, but the best piece of portraiture is that of Needham, 
the poor scholar, whose unrequited affection for the heroine, 
instead of embittering, only ennobles his simple, unselfish 
character. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
eee Sa 
GIFT-BOOKS. 

The Clever Miss Jancy. By Margaret Haycraft. (Hutchinson 
and Co )—This is a clever story, dealing with an important pro- 
blem of the time in a light and airy style, but it is spoiled at the 
commencement by a note of farcicality. The cultivated daughter 
of a squire who, in virtue of that fact, must have inherited a 
tradition of manners, could not by any possibility have had the 
vulgarity to sign herself, on refusing an offer of marriage, as 
“ Author of ‘A Treatise on the Differential Calculus,’ ‘ Common- 
Sense Geometry,’ ‘ Recreations with Euclid,’ &c.” But when the 
author has, so to speak, blown off the steam of her smartness, and 
settles down to her task of showing how Orabel Jancy gets rid of 
the priggishness she has superadded to her culture, and develops 
into a lovable daughter, sister, and (in the distance) wife, she 
is perfectly successful. The relations between Orabel and her 
patient but quietly masterful lover, Kingdon, are very skilfully 
manipulated. 

Godiva Durleigh. By Sarah Doudney. (Hutchinson and Co.) 
—It is rather singular that so experienced a writer as the author 
of “A Woman’s Glory,” should have fallen into the mistake of 
making her new story—which, moreover, is expressly described as 
“a novel for girls *—about a third toolong. An ordinary reader, 
and still more a girlish one, will see after a comparatively few pages, 
what fate is in store for the good girl, who is, of course, Godiva, 
and for the poor girl, who is, of course, Joy, and very shortly 
afterwards what is to become of the siren of the story, Belle 
Espinasse, who is equally, of course, a“ beautiful creature, selfishly 
good-natured, frankly false.” Fortunately—and in spite of certain 
exciting adventures of an amateur lion-tamer, which recall an old 
novel by Mr. James Payn—Godiva Durleigh is in every respect 
the heroine of this story. She has an extraordinarily good father, 
and perhaps on that account becomes a very good woman. Many 
of those for whom her history is obviously intended will say that 
she is a trifle too hard upon her lover Rex, in spite of a fleeting 
fancy which seems to stamp him with the character of instability. 
But she makes amends for this harshness by making a proposal 
to him after the manner of Bathsheba Everdene to Gabriel Oak, 
although the two are as unlike Bathsheba and Gabriel as they can 
well be Several of the minor characters—Lady Colinette in 
particular—are exceptionally well drawn. 


The Clock on the Stairs. By Alice Weber. (Griffith, Farran, 











and Co.)—This is a thoroughly ingenious and en 
farce. The nurse at No. 14 Windermere Garde 
sington, unnecessarily warns the group of interestine but ¢ 

self-conscious children, whose guardian she is, of their father’, 
intention to give them a stepmother. Fortunately, they ann 
the eve of departing to Scotland to visit a grandfather 
and uncle. They have, therefore, no opportunity of rebaliies 
against her, but, on the contrary, take into their confidence 
an agreeable young woman who arrives opportunely, ang 
whom they constitute their “ fairy trouble-taker.” [; is, perhaps 
unnecessary to say that this “fairy trouble-taker” js neither 


joyable bit of 
us, South Ken. 


more nor less than the children’s stepmother—she has also 
been their mother’s personal friend—in disguise. [y Scot 
land, and in the country-house of which they have dreamed 


so much, the children learn various lessons, chiefly in the way of 
self-discipline, with the help of their grandfather, their uncle 
and a marvellous clock on the stairs, which is made to do duty ae 
a post-office. Pamela, who is the leader of this little band, is an 
excellent sketch of a girl who has caprices, and who « thinks,” 
perhaps, a trifle too much. In all respects, this is a delightful 
story. The illustrations, it should be added, are exceptionally 
good, and have a positively photographic look. 

The Forlorn Hope. By “A. L. 0. E.” (T. Nelson and Sons.) — 
This is an interesting story of the United States in the time of 
Lloyd Garrison. Indeed, Garrison, in his character of journalist 
and politician, is in a sense its hero, although it is a British and 
not an American girl, filled with the enthusiasm of Abolition, 
who is the heroine of it. Gloria is, indeed, an excellent sketch of 
a high-spirited English girl, who takes up a cause. 'The wonder 
is, however, that being what she is, she does not sce through the 
character of the tyrannical, slave-owning Pindar Pomfret, and 
allows herself to drift into a murriage with him. Pomfret 
gets killed in the Civil War, however, and for Gloria there 
is a vision of chastened and widowed happiness. ‘he chief 
figures, however, are undoubtedly Garrison and his friend 
Thompson, who lead the “ forlorn hope.” They are represented ag 
courageous, but not too courageous, being quite capable, when it 
is advisable, of running away with a view to fighting another day: 
Altogether, The Forlorn Hope is no less notable for its brightness 
than for its earnestness and fidelity to historical truth. 

The Sound of the Streets. By Mrs. OReilly. (Wells Gardner, 
Darton, and Co.)—This is a curiously minute picture of the ways 
of London young women who work for their living. Janet, who 
is the aristocrat, Lil, Jess, and Fan, are drawn with a precision 
of touch that argues no small acquaintance with the subject on 
the part of the author. Mrs. O’Reilly combines with this qualifi- 
cation a certain gift for telling a story, and she always hasan 
admirable moral in view. We may venture to suggest that “they 
laid long in bed” (p. 35) is not good English. 

Those Midsummer Fairies. By Theodora C. Elmslie. (Ward 
and Downey.)—A certain spoilt boy, Sir Bernard Bentinck, drags 
his half-reluctant mother—a lady of fashion, but full of affection 
for her child—into the country. What he hopes to see there is 
fairies, what he does see is told in this volume; a pretty story, 
nicely illustrated with photographs, which are certainly to be 
preferred to the indifferent pictures with which these tales are 
frequently furnished. 

Science Stories. By Andrew Wilson. (Osgood, McIlvaine, and 
Co.)—These stories are another instalment of the essays on 
science by which Dr. Andrew Wilson has gained so high a repu- 
tation. He disposes incidentally of not a few popular delusions, 
as, for instance, that of supposing that the sea rises or recedes on 
this or that part of the coast. The sea-level must always remain 
the same; it is the land that rises or falls. Theargument against 
Vegetarianism is peculiarly closely reasoned and effective. The 
high-flying Vegetarians who object to milk are met by the obvious 
argument that it is the one food which Nature prescribes with 
certainty. That Vegetarianism has special diseases—e.g., de- 
generation of the arteries from excess of mineral substances, that 
it is not conducive to strength, that experience is against it, that 
the internal structure of man does not favour it—are considera- 
tions put with much force. “Stories from the Sky” is another 
interesting paper; but this is a characteristic of all. 

Stories of the Wild West. By Ascott Hope. (Nimmo, Hay, and 
Mitchell.) —We do not know whether these stories have appeared 
before ; they are certainly well told and of a highly interesting 
kind. “A Captive of the Commanches” is, perhaps, the most 
striking, not the less so because there is no romance about it. It 
is plain prose ; the hero was a very commonplace person ; but its 
realism is highly effective. There are two stories of travellers 
lost on the prairie or among the hills. One, as Mr. Hope strongly 
suspects, was a good deal coloured by the original narrator ; the 
other is obviously an actual experience, and it is certainly the more 


effective of the two, 
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Two old favourites, though differing not a little from each 

ther, may be mentioned together,—Wonder-Book for Boys and 
irks, bY Nathaniel Hawthorne (Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co.), a 
hook otherwise known as “ Tanglewood Tales,” and containing the 
classical stories of Pandora, Midas, Philemon and Baucis, &c.; and 
The Favourite Book of Nursery Tales, containing such well-known 
tales as “ Hans in Luck,” ‘ Snow- White and Rose-Red,” “Blue 
Beard,” and “ Puss in Boots.” The illustrations to the Wonder- 
Book are particularly rich. 

Dante’s Inferno. Translated by the Rev. W. Cary. Illustrated 
py Gustave Doré. (Cassell and Co.)—This is a reproduction on a 
gmall scale (a good-sized octavo) of the folio published some years 
ago by Messrs. Cassell. The Life, Translation, and Notes, are 
Cary’s. Doré’s illustrations, though not ideally good, are cer- 
tainly striking, and, as the editor remarks, will “ arouse curiosity, 
and thereby encourage the study of the text.” It is a handsome 
yolume, published at a very moderate price. 

Old Mother Hubbard’s Fairy-Tale Book. (David Bryce and Son, 
Glasgow.)—This miniature volume, so small that it will go, one 
wight say, anywhere, contains eight stories, old friends such as 
“Jack and the Beanstalk,” “ Cinderella,” and “ Little Red-Riding 
Hood.” It is one of the neatest little things that we have seen 
this season. 

No Humdrum Life for Me. By Mrs. 8. Kent Spender. (Hutchin- 
son.)—This is the story of an ambitious young woman who starts 
in life with the purpose announced in the words which give a title 
to the volume. It is told in interesting fashion. The heroine 
never alienates our sympathies, whatever her faults or her mis- 
takes, and we recognise that though she has to stoop to something 
like the “humdrum life” at last, she has not altogether failed. 
It is a particularly well-told tale, with bright dialogue, and 
characters naturally drawn. 

The Hill of Angels. By Lily Watson. (Religious Tract Society.) 
—Miss Evelyn Hope publishes a volume of poems which finds 
seven purchasers and one critic, and this volume records her 
experiences. She hears words of wisdom from an authoress of 
great reputation, tries her Land on something more hopeful than 
poetry, and succeeds. Miss Watson’s object is excellent. To dis- 
courage the publishing of verses which are neither bad nor good 
(though we are bound to say that the “ Lark” is good) is an 
admirable purpose ; but we are afraid that she will encourage the 
writing of tales, and just now tales are overwhelming the unhappy 
critic more than poems. 

The Story of Africa and its Explorers. By Robert Brown, M.A. 
(Cassell and Co.)—Mr. Brown, whose power of giving a literary 
form to historical geography has been shown by not a little good 
work, takes up in this volume (the first of a larger work) the sub. 
ject of Africa. The introduction states the circumstances of the 
case. Putting aside the Northern coast, the systematic attempt 
to explore Africa for purposes of settlement and trade is of recent 
date. Mr. Brown contrasts, in his first chapter, the Africa of 1792 
with the Africa of the present year. He comes in the sixth to 
what we may call the serious work of African exploration. Tim- 
buctoo was the first object of search. In the youth of Tennyson, 
it was still—witness his poem—just passing out of the region of 
the unknown. André Briie, Mungo Park, the Landors, Clapperton, 
and others, worked at this object, the Niger being to them what 
the Nile has been to the explorers of more recent times. The 
French, however, it must be remembered, are still devoting much 
energy to Eastern Africa. Mr. Brown’s is a brilliant narrative, the 
result, it is clear, of diligent and comprehensive study of the sub- 
ject; and it gains much assistance from the excellent and copious 
illustrations with which it is furnished. 

How the British Won India. By W.Pimblett. (J. S. Virtue and 
Co.)—After a preliminary chapter on “India of Old” (not free 
from blemishes, as, e.g., “ Seleuchus ”), Mr. Pimblett proceeds to 
“The Coming of the English,” and the humble beginnings out of 
which our great Eastern Empire grew. The third chapter 
describes the struggle for supremacy between the French and 
the English, a struggle with which the names of Dup!eix and 
Clive are specially connected. The story is carried on through 
the wars with Tippoo Sahib and the Mahrattas. So we come down 
to the Afghan wars, the conquest of Scinde, the campaign in 
the Punjaub, and, finally, the Mutiny. The book is not unworthy 
of a great subject. With this may be mentioned England’s Sea 
Victories, by Charles Rathbone Low (same publishers), telling the 
story of the deeds of our Navy, from Sluys down to Trafalgar. 
Mr. Low has both technical knowledge and literary power, a com- 
bination which ensures success. The Triumphs of Steam, edited 
by Henry Frith (Griffith, Farran, and Co.), a well-known book, may 

2 mentioned together with these, possibly, one might say, as an 
alterative, in case any young reader should be inclined to think 








that all the glories of the world belong to soldiers aud sailors. | 
Mr. Frith has “revised and partly rewritten” the book, whi h | 





was originally published more than thirty years ago. The author’s 
name does not appear. 

Iitid’s Friend. By Constance Canning. (Religious Tract 
Society.)—Iltid is one of the spoiled darlings who are better to 
read about than to know. The tale of his friendship with the 
unhappy ’Nezer, who, by the way, certainly looks twice his proper 
age as he is pictured in the frontispiece, makes a fairly good 
story, entertaining at times, and always inspired by an excellent 
purpose. 

Chronicles of Fairy Land. By Fergus Hume. (Griffith, Farran, 
and Co.)—These “ Chronicles” are more than commonly successful 
specimens of the modern fairy-tale. Perhaps we might say that 
they are more didactic than the genuine article. But the fancy 
is graceful, there is just a touch of humour in them, and alto- 
gether the effect is satisfactory. No little help is given towards 
obtaining this result by some pretty illustrations. 

Cassell’s Saturday Journal, October, 1891—September, 1892. 
(Cassell and Co.)—-Twelve hundred and forty-six closely-printed 
and three columned pages make up this volume, which certainly 
gives a quite surprising equivalent for its moderate price. There 
are four serial stories (by Messrs. J. Fitzgerald Molloy, W.-C. 
Hudson, Frank Barrett, and Dick Donovan), a “ detective ” story 
by a “ Chief Constable,” more than a hundred short stories, and 
miscellaneous papers beyond description or enumeration, among 
them “ Editors of To-day,” “ Celebrities at Home,” and a series of 
papers by Mr. R. Dowling, under the title of “While London 
Sleeps.” From the same publishers we have Cassell’s Family 
Magazine, a periodical of a somewhat different type, and intended, 
we may say, without offence, for more cultured readers. There 
is abundance both of fiction—the serial stories are six in 
number — and of fact; for the répertoire of miscellaneous 
information is as large as usual. The publishers intend to 
increase the size of the magazine with the year about to 
commence, and issue an attractive programme.—From the 
Religious Tract Society we have received the annual volumes of 
the Leisure Hour and the Sunday at Home. We have noticed else- 
where Miss Leslie Keith’s serial story of “In Spite of Himself,” 
which has been running through the Leiswre Hour during the past 
year. Among the other contents of this magazine we may notice 
“Notes on Current Science,” and Mr. Flinders Petrie’s papers on 
the “ Romance of Ancient Literature.” It is certainly stretching 
a point to describe the documents of which Mr. Petrie speaks as 
“literature.” He does, indeed, mention the newly-discovered MS. 
of the Iliad, but the real subjects of his articles are business docu- 
ments, wills, private letters, contracts, and so forth. Of course, 
these are highly interesting in their way. The wills, in particular, 
are very curious. Readers seem never to be tired of information 
about the inner machinery of the press; accordingly, we have a 
series of papers on “The Great London Dailies.” From the 
varied contents of the Sunday at Home we may single out for 
mention the biographical articles, a series of “ Wanderings in 
the Holy Land,” a series of papers, to which special attention 
may be called, on “ Modern Discoveries and the Christian Faith” 
(it should be understood that the discoveries are of a literary 
kind, as, e.g., the “ Apology of Aristides”), and the “ Sermons and 
Devotional Papers.” The annual volume of The Child’s 
Pictorial (S. P. C. K.) may be commended as both useful and 
ornamental. 


The Biblical Illustrator. By the Rev. Joseph Exell. (Nisbet.)— 
The present volume ‘contains “ Anecdotes, Similes, &c.,” illus- 
trative of the books II. Timothy, Titus, and Philemon. With 
this may be mentioned Book by Book (Isbister and Co.), a collec- 
tion of the Introductions written for “The New Illustrated 
Bible.” Professor J. Robertson furnishes the Introduction for 
“The Pentateuch ” and “The Historical Books;” Professor 
Davidson for Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of 
Solomon; Dean Spence for Isaiah, Jeremiah, and the Lamenta- 
tions; Professor Stanley Leathes for Ezekiel and Daniel; Dr. 
Elmslie for “ The Minor Prophets,” and Bishop Perowne for the 
Psalms; while the New Testament is treated by Professor 
Sanday (“Synoptic Gospels”), Professor Salmon (St. John’s 
Gospels and Epistles), Dr. Farrar (Acts), Professor Marcus 
Dodds (Epistles of St. Paul, excepting the Pastoral Epistles, 
which are assigned to Bishop Boyd Carpenter), Canon Maclear 
(Hebrews and the “Other Epistles”), and Professor Milligan 
(Revelations). 

Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. send us copies of their pretty 
Pocket-books, and Diaries for the mantelpiece or the table. They 
also send very pretty Illustrated Calendars, with quotations from 
either the Bible or Shakespeare, or a variety of poets, which com- 
bine ornament with use and interest. The diaries are in four 
parts, and so furnish much more room for daily notes than the 
ordinary diaries. Of the Christmas and New Year’s Cards, which 
are this year as gay as ever, we need only say that they are issued 
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in great variety, and show plenty of resource on the part of those 
who have prepared them. The pictures are very pretty,and some 
of them humorous, too. 

We have received from Messrs. Dean a variety of illustrated 
publications. The “Christmas Part” of the Little One’s Own is 
accompanied by a packet of fifty Christmas cards, which we have 
noticed elsewhere; The Animal and Landscape Painting Book 
(plain drawings which can be filled in with colour), Visit to the 
Farm, Cinderella, Liltle Red Riding-Hood, A Visit to the Country, 
Surprise Novel Picture-Book, Mother Hubbard of 1793 (exact re- 
productions of a publication of that year). It is very curious to 
see the fashions of that time. Ten Little Nigger Boys, The Animal 
Toy-Book, Book of Objects and A. B. C. Birds and Beasts.—— 
Birthdays, by J. R. Macduff, D.D. (Marcus Ward and Co.), is a 
pretty little volume with some good quotations. 

There is probably an infinitude of tastes in the matter of 
« Birthday-Books,” though it seems to us that the very best form 
is the biographical, giving the names of distinguished men and 
women who may have been born on the day. However, a Bret 
Harte Birthday-Book, compiled by Madame Van de Velde (Osgood, 
Mcllvaine, and Co.), will doubtless find its public a large one, if 


it bears any considerable proportion to the public which reads Mr. 


Bret Harte. 

New Epirions.—The Boyhood of Christ. By Lew Wallace. 
(Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co.) The Wide, Wide World. By 
Elizabeth Wetherell. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)——A Woman 
Without a Head. By the late Mrs. Mackarness. (Hutchinson.)— 
Mrs. Mackarness wrote that charming little story which, we 
fancy, many of our older readers will recollect, “ A Trap to Catch 
a Sunbeam.”——Home Influence. By Grace Aguilar. (Nimmo, 
Hay, and Mitchell, Edinburgh.) The Warrior of the Cross. By 
the late W.H. Davenport Adams. (Hutchinson.) 














PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 







— 
Austin (F. V.), Elsie’s Visit to Cloudland, 4t0 ..............cceeseee piceupabucher (Tos) 3,6 
Ball (RK S8.), Atlas of Astronomy, 4to ..... (Philip) 15/0 


Barr (A, E}, Preecher’s Daughter, er 8 .(Low) 6/0 
Bayly (Mrs ), Home Weal and Home Woe, (Nisbet) 5/0 
Black (H. C.), Notable Women Authors ot the Day. (Bryce) 10/6 
Blagden (G.), Pi:ie; or, Two Little Engtish Girls in aF rance (Ward & Downey) 3/6 
Blot of Ink, trans. from the French of René Bazin by “*Q,” cr 8vo...(Cassell) 


sg 


Brown (J.), St. James’ Church, Paisley, with Sermone, cr 8vo...(Maclehose) 5/0 
Burn (R. 8.), Carpenter and Joiner, cr 8V0 ..............0...0ce eee (Ward & Lock) 0 
Burn (R. 8 ), Technical Students Introduction to Mechanics (Ward & Lock) 5/0 
Cantillon, Essai sur le Commerce, 12m...... 2. . ceese.ceseeeceeeeeeeeees (Macmillan) 7/0 
Capuana (L.), Once Upon @ Time, 12m0 ... ........cccccecccess-cosssconsesees (Unwin) 6 
Carey (R.N.), For Lilias, er 8vo_ ........4..... (Bentley) 6/0 










Cassell s New Biographie: al Dictionary, 8y0 
City and the Land: Lectures, er 8vo....... (Watt) 
Collings (L. B. M.). Rhyming Record of English History ( igby & Long) 
Cook, Mildmay ; or, the Story of the First, Deaconess Institution (E. Stock) 


(Cassell & Co) 
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Cox (J BE 5 TROPSCE Ti BOGAN, BID: ocsicarncessecedsacsscsonserssesspenvspeine (Douglas) 0 
Crommelin (M.), Love Knots, er 8vo ....... (Remington) 3/6 
Cumming (J. E ), Scripture Photographe, cr 8v° .(Drummond) 2/6 
Davis (H ), Great ona OPED WONG, COV BIO .o..5.-c0es- scccdercescoces (Osgood) 18/0 
Doughty (41. M.), Oar Wherry in Wendish Lands, To OY ‘Bvo .. ..(Jarrold) 15/0 
Douglas (J.), Bombay and Western India, 2 vols. roy 8vo ............... (3. Low) 42/0 
Doyle (F. C ), Introduction to the Study of Rhetoric, cr 8vo (Sonnenschein) 60 
Douglas (G.), The New Border-Tales, cr 8V0 .... ..e-ccccseesceseesceses (W. Scott) 3/6 
Fenn (G. M. ). Weath reock : Adventures of a Boy, &c. ...(Griffith & Farran) 5/0 
Ferrars (M. H.), Kelizion from an Agnostic’s Point of View, 12mo . . (Stott) 3/6 
Foling:by (K.), pew a Tale of the Future, cr 870 ................000 (Mitchell) 3/6 
Foster (J. M.), Passion’s Aftermath, cr 8vo .... Digby & Long) 50 
Frith (H.), Romane e of Engineering, oe . (Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Endlich (F, M.), Manual of Qualitative Blowpipe Analysis... (K. Panl & Co.) 21/0 
Evetts (B, T. A.), New Light on the Bible, 8vo............608...... (Caseell & Co.) 21/0 
Gave (HK J »s six Years of Adventure in Congo Land, roy 8vo........(S. Low) 7/6 
NGoreon (S..), MATIN OUORGF BO. ...60.055s0cesesessestvosesessseesancesesond (Gay & te 3/6 
Hardern (T. 8.) Church Discipline, er ‘8y0 3,0 
Harris (J. R.), Memoranda Sacra, er 8vo... 3/6 
Harris (J. R.), Pc pular Account of the Go: pel ‘of St. Peter, 12mo...(Hodder) 2/6 
Henderson (Fr. L.), Was She Right, c-tvo 3/6 
NS 00s Fa MR BIN i on 5s vic onan snieicuar nagnimeemendesesnaneantee (Unwin) 1/6 
Hoskins (L, M ), Eloments of Graphic St tics, 8v0 (Macmillan) 10/0 
Howard (0.), Tasty Tit-Bits, er 8vo.. Record Press) 1/6 
Hugo (V.), sketch of bis Life by J. P. .(Sonnenschein) 26 
Joy an’! Health by Martellius, 8vo . ...(Cassell & Co) 3/6 
Leader (E C.), Stray Thoughts in Ver. e, cr 8vo .. (Vigby & Long) 1,6 
Liddon (H. P.), Seru.one, Vol. IV., or 8v0 ...........c000cceee .(Sonnenschein) 26 
Lucy (4. W.), Diary ot the Salisbury Parliament, 8vo .. (Cassell & Co.) 21:0 
Maclachlan (D. B.), Re'ormed Logic, cr 8V0 ..............0.seseeee: (Sonnenschein) 5/0 
“Mac'aven (A.), St. Paul’s Prayers, cr 8vo.. (Alexander & Sheppard) 50 
Macleod (V.), Christ and Society, Cr 8V0.............ccceeseeceeseecessee seve (Isbister) 3/6 
Maine (Sir H.), Brief Memuir, 8¥0 .., (Murray) 14/0 
March Hares and their Friends, 4to .................ccecccccesccerereenseeseesoeces (Dean) 3.6 
Markbam (C. K.), History of Peru, 8vo .. ..(Gay & Bird) 10,6 
Marsden (K ), On Sleege and Horseback to Siberia rs ...(Record Press) 6/0 
Mathews (J. M ), Diseases of the Rectum, 8vo .......s0.s0.css00000-- (Hirschfield) 21/0 
Meade (L. T.), Basbfal Fifteen, cr 8vo .........06 . (Cassell & Co.) 36 
Melville (H ), "Om: TMC TIND. Ancrcvrisscseckawisoesusskesendbasueuvsiesancoctcsoe (Putuams) 6,0 
EON TNLD ATs D, POO OR NG occ cais ccascusescscwcdesesesuonsconece (Putnams) 6/0 
Merriman (H. S.), From One Generation to Ancther 2 vols, (Smith & Eluer) 21/0 
Minty (EK. A.), In a Forest Glade, cr 8¥0 ....ccccsee cecescceseeses (D gby & Long, 36 
Morley (H.), Engl sh Writers, cr 8vo..... .. (Cassell & Cr) 5.0 
Munro (K_ ), Cub and Caboose, cr 8v0...........cccccccsscssscessosccescesececs (Pntnams) 5/0 
Munro (W.), Leprosy, cr 80 ............c00e08..-6 (Oiiver & Boyo) 2/6 
Newb'gging (T.), Coming of the Friars, 12m0...............ccesescceserececes ‘Unwin) 2/3 
Oss (S. F. V.), American Railroads as an Investment, Svo ..(E. Wilson) 16,0 

















Pain \B.', Playthings and Parodics, cr 8vo ..... 


Jassell & Co, 
Parsons ©. R.), Little Women in Grey, cr 8vo sis 2 : 


.. (Drummond) 


‘Pennefat! er (Mrs.), That Nothing te Lost, ec 80 .(E, Stock) 36 
Petrie (M. L. G.), Clews to Holy Writ, cr 8vo............ (Hodder & Stoughton) 6 
Pierson (A T.), Divine Ast of Preaching, 12mo ...(Passmore) 0 
Pollard (A. F 6 Jesuits in Poland, cr 8vo.......... (Metbuen) 2/6 
Princess Hel otrope, er 8vo...... (Unwin) 36 
Raynor (K.), Dick or the De ctor, cr 8vo. ‘(Digby & long) 6/ 


Richards (L. E.), Captain Jannary, 4to.. 
Robinson (J. A.), Gospel According to St. “Per er, cr 8vo . 
Rowbotbam (J. F.), Private Life of Great Composers, ¢ 
Russell (W. C.), Mv Danish Sweetheart, cr 8vo . 

Schofield (A. T ), Elementa y Physiology, er 8ro . 


<sveveins (3. Low) 
--.(Clay) 
‘aid (Isbister) 
seek .(Methuen) 

(Cassell &Co) 
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Schultze (A,), Old Testament Theology, 2 vols. 8vo... 
Shall Girls Propose ? TS SIRE 
Shelley (P. B.), Poems, edited he H. B. rere 5 vols st i 
Sinclair (D.), Vera V.la, Cr 8V0 ss....cse.ce.00 echesssisei oe cae (leh “ 250 
Singularly Deluded, cr 8v0 ......... es 
Skrine (J. H.), Columba: a Dram», cr 8vo 
Stories from Black and Whate, cr Svo vm 
Stuart (EK. 4.‘, Chileren of God, i 
Successful L ite, The, by an E! der oe er 890... 
Waite (A. E.). Golden stairs, cr 8<0.. 
Wauch (E ), Chimney Corner, cr 8vo... 
Westcott (B. F.), Gospel of Life, cr 8¥o..... 
Wright (T.), Mystery of St. niamennel *,2 vo 
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CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGs, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGF, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIAyg, 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'S. 
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Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
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Catalogue and Samples ‘post- -free, 


CITY OF LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
1, 2, and 3 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 

Ceylon Teas i in perfection. Old- fashioned Souchong Tea. Darjeelings, strong 
and rich, yet delicate. Assam Teas for great strength and pungency. Brisk 
and fragrant Congous. Prices range from 1s. for sound, strong Congon, to 3s, 6d, 
for the finest Darjeeling Orange Pekoe, an incomp irable tea. For general use, 
there is no better value than the best Kaisow Tea, No. 6, at 1s. 10d., which is 
much liked, Prices include carriage on 6 pounds and upwards, by post or other. 
wise, a reduction being made on chests or 20 lb. canisters, Orders sent to all 
parts of London or suburbs for cash on deliv ery. 
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COUSINS AND CO., 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 


6 HELMET COURT, STRAND, 
(Works—EXETER STREET and RUSSELL COURT,) 
Printers to the Spectator for many years back, and to several leading London 
Newspapers and Periodicals, are prepared to Print and Publish Newspapers, 
Magazines, Books, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of Association, &., in the 

best style, modern or antique. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
DRESS SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Fittings of best Linen, with body of Shirt 
of patent Cellular Cloth. 
Prices, 6s. 6d., 7s. 6d, 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 
ee Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for Men, Women, and Chil- 
dren, with names of 200 Country Agents, sent post-free on application, 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C,; 
OLIVER BROB., 417 OXFORD STREET. LONDON, Ww. 
BEFORE EFFECTING LIFE ASSURANCES 
For Personal, Family, or Business purposes, ore interested are invited to 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


Established 1815, 
FUNDS EXCEED £11,000,000. 


The whole Profits are divided among the Members, in whose interests alone 
this great Society is conducted. 


London Office: 28 CORNHILL, E.0. West End Aaoncy : 47 PALL MALL. 


OUR EYES. 
Just published, FOURTEENTH EDITION. 


With New Chapters on the Alleviation and Cure of Short Sight and the 
Improvement in Old Sight. 


And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy he Old Age 
WITH SPECIAL INFORMATION ABOUT SPECTACLES. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.4.8., F.R.M.S., &c. 
With 70 Illustrations, Twentieth Thousand, price 1s., cloth. 


HATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W.; and all Booksellers’. 
Sent free for 1s, 2d. by the Author, Joun Brownra, 63 Strand, London, W.0. 


HOT 
MINERAL 











| _ These Baths were founded in the First Century 
| by the Romans. The waters are MOST VALU- 
ABLE in cases of RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
SKIN AFFECTIONS. 
The Corporation of Bath have adopted the 
most approved app‘iances, and recently enlarged 
and perfected the Baths at great expense. In 


SPRINGS 
OF BATH. pit sins? Ane tind Most 


Daily yicld, 507,600 gallons, | COMPLETE IN. ‘EUROL PE 


T_mperature, 117° t» 120°, Address the MANACER ries ‘all information. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE MASSES, 


«Tt would be totally impossible for the present work of the 
Church of England to be carried on with half its efficiency if 
it were not for the help of the Additional Curates Society.”— 
The ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 

«J cannot help thinking that this Society is perhaps the 
most useful and the most urgently necessary of all the Societies 
that are working in connection with the Church, because in 
some measure all others depend upon it.”—The ARCHBISHOP 
oF YORK. 

“JT most earnestly appeal to all Christians to support the 
work of the Additional Curates Society."—The BisHop or 
LonpDoN. 


[HOME MISSIONS OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND.) 


ADDITIONAL CURATES 
SOCIETY. 


OFFICE : 


ARUNDEL HOUSE, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, 
LONDON, W.C. 
pameaaree PRINCE of WALES. 


PRESIDENTS— 
The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; the ARCHBISHOP cf YORK. 


TreasuRERS—C, T. ARNOLD, Esq.; J. @. TALBOT, Esq., M.P. 
BankeRsS—Messrs, COUTTS, 


Patron—The QUEEN. 


HE Society is the only Organisation co-extensive with, and as 
comprehensive as, the Church of England, that has for its 
ebject “to increase the means of pastoral instruction and superin- 
tendence,” necessary if the Church is to be faithful to her mission 
amidst a population increasing yearly by vast numbers. 


The recent census has shown that the population of England and 
Wales has more than doubled since the Society was founded in 1837. 


Each year the Society has done its utmost to provide for the 
maintenance of additional Mission Clergy, to minister to the large 
populations gathered in and around our great towns, 


Number of grants for the year ending 


EASTER. 
1840 ... aes oes oes as TE ws 104 
1845 ... eich cee me as ea re 236 
1850 ... eas or er £3 “us er 335 
1855 ... $s OY ae ane <a <r 325 
1860 ... a9 aes aa Ar ea re 400 
1865 ... a ae e " nee ee 484 


LADY-DAY. 


“ — aa 
Ms cee ey 
a, ce ce et 
lll ke a 
i ie ea 
(ii 
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mee... .§ » Hes 


During the last ten years the Society’s grants have increased 
by nearly 500. 

The Society has no permanent Fund; its power to make and 
continue grants depends on the meney contributed by Churchmen 
and Churchwomen year by year. In the confident assurance 
that their endeavours to make the Society’s aid commensurate 
with the Church’s evident needs were approved by all faithful 
Churchpeople, the Committee have been yearly extending the 
Society’s operations. It is in the same assurance that when the 
Society’s own need is known an adequate response will be forth- 
coming, that the present appeal is made. 


Without due provision for the supply and yearly maintenance 
of a sufficient number of Clergy, neither churches, schools, nor 
indeed any parochial or missionary agency, can be fully utilised. 
Thus the vast importance to the whole Church of England of such 
‘@ provision cannot be over-estimated. A very earnest appeal is 
therefore made to the whole body of Churchpeople to come forward 
in larger numbers and—in the case of those who already help us— 
with, where they can afford it, larger offerings. 


JOHN GEORGE DEED, Secretary. 
CONTRIBUTIONS will be thankfully received at the Society’s 








OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARY, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Oharter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &. 
For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, List of Professors, &., 
Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINOIPAL, 
SESSION will BEGIN on TUESDAY, Jannary 31st, 1893, 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About 45 Students 
will be admitted in September, 1893. For Competition the Secretary of State 
will offer Twelve Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, and 
Two inthe Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRE- 
TARY, at the College, 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE (for Women), 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
The LENT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 12th. ENTRANCE EXAMINA. 
TION on DECEMBER 15th and 16th.—For prospectus, forms of application for 
admission, and further particulars, apply to 
J.L. CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE & TRAINING FARMS, Lp. 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of those destined for Culonial Life, &c. 
The College owns and farms for the instruction of its Students a fine Seaside 
Estate of 1,800 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 

LDERCAR HALL, near NOTTINGHAM. —E. H. 
NICOLLS, M.A. Oxon., and L. W. COMPTON, B.A. Oxon., PREPARE 
BOYS from 7 to 14, for PUBLIC SCHOULS, &. Healthy situation, facing south ; 
good cricket-ground, gymnasium, and workshops.—References and terms on 
application, 

















LE ty SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—At least TWELVE 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered in DECEMBER, varying from £55 to 
£10 per annum, The Examinations will be held at Canterbury. There are valu- 
able Exhibitions to the Universities. A new Library and Museum have recently 
been opened. Terminal Fee, 25 Guineas. 
ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOCA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres, Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 


ADLEY COLLEGE—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 
1§93.—T wo of £80, one of £50, and one of £40. EXAMINATION BEGINS 
JULY 12th.—For further particulars, apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley 
Co'lege, Abivgdun. 





AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

— of age for the PUBLIO SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation, 

hey ry adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. Recent successes, 


LENALMOND—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, varying from £70 to £40, will be offered in December. Two of 

these will be given by preference to candidates with MODERN SIDE Subjects. 
Candidates at a distance examined elsewhere than at the College.—Apply to the 
Rev. the WARDEN, 








{ITY of MANCHESTER.—MUNICIPAL SCHOOL of 

J ART, CAVENDISH STREET.—The Technical Instruction Committee of 
the City Council invite applications for the po-ition of HEAD-MASTER, and 
also that of SECOND-MAST«R. Payment wiil be by salary alone, and candi- 
dates may receive private info: mation regarding salarie: upon application to Mr. 
Councillor HOY, Chairman of the Technical Instructicn Committee, Town Hall, 
Manchester.—Letters of application, endorsed ‘* Head or Se:ond Master,” with 
copies of recent testimonial-, full ;articulars as to age, previcus training, career, 
experience, and attainments, must be delivered on oz bh fore December 22nd, 1892, 
to Mr. J. H. REYNOLDS, Director and Secretary, Manicip.l Technical School, 
Manche: ter. Personal application to any member of the Committee is not allowed. 


pate GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Founded 1607. 

The Governors of this Schocl invite applications for the post of HEAD- 
MASTER, who will enter on his duties about October, 1895. Applic nts must 
be Graduates of some University of the United Kingcom. Stipend, £150, with 
Capitation Fees and Master’s Residence, with accommodation for 20 Boarders. 

The New Buildings are arranged for 100 boys, and are enclosed in 5 acres of 
ground. Further information may be obtained of the under-signed, to whom 
applicaticns and cupies of testimonials are to be sent on or before January 1st, 1893 

By order of the Governors, 
LATIMER DARLINGTON, 
Solicitor, Ikley, Clerk to the Governors. 


J iene TEACHERS’ GUILD of GREAT BRITAIN and 
IRELAND, 74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C, 
REGISTRY for WOMEN TEACHERS under the CONTROL of the COUNCIL. 
The Registrar, Miss A. G. COOPER, has now on the books several good appoint- 
ments for Schools and Families, and also names of teachers, special and general, 
School and Private. Every care is taken that only properly qualified teachers 
are admitted to the Registry. 


W ESTMINSTER SCHOOL—A COMPETITIVE 

EXAMINATION will be held on January 19th, 20th, and 21st, 1893, to 
fill up Three Vacancies on the Foundat‘on, and «ut least One Exhibition of £35 
per annum.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster. 


rRPRR A HR FY yt) A. Uma 
AUTHORS are earnestly warned against entrusting the r MS +. to any persons 
who invite them to do so by Advertisement, urless they have obtained a recom- 
mendation, based on the experience of a pers nal friend, or from the SOCIETY 
of AUTHORS, 4 Portngal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
By order, 
G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

The Council is prepared to APPOINT a PROFESSOR of LATIN. The 

stipend of the Professor will be £350 per annum. Applications, together with 





Office, Arundel House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. 
Cheques, Postal and Post-office Orders should be crossed “ Messrs. 
Coutts.” 


testimonials, must be sent in before January 10th. . Pat i 
| For further information apply to _ IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 
University College, Cardiff, November 30th, 1892. 
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ss ART-UNION OF LONDON, 
112 STRAND. 
PRESIDENT—The EARL of DERBY, K.G. Established 18387, 
Subscribers for the current year are entitled to 
An ORIGINAL ETCHING by ROBERT MACBETH, A.R.A., 
entitled ‘‘ Late for the Ferry,” 
in addition to a chance of one out of many 
Valuable Prizes in Pictures and other Works of Art. 
Ordinary Subscription—ONnE GUINEA, 
£ubscriptions for Proofs—Seven, Five, Three, and Two Gaineas. 
The Society issues this year. in two states only, 
A Fine Mezzotint Engraving of 
Sir JOHN MILLATS’ Picture, 
“A Souvenir of Velasquez.” 
The Engravings and full particulars may be obtained at the Society’s House, 
112 Strand, London, W.C, 





HORT-STORY WRITERS.—The Editor of well-known, 


high-class Magazine, somewhat similar to ‘‘Good Words,” desires really 
good didactic Short Stories; must have a good moral tone, and not exceed 4,500 
words. None but writers of ability need app!y.—“S, A. A.,” Daily News Inquiry 
Office, 67 Fleet Street, E.C. 


2 gar 





LTHAM KENT. 


(The ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. Incorporated 1840.) 
Heap-Master—Rev, R. PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A. 
FIRST-GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL for Sons of Naval Officers and others. 
Fees, 50 to 70 guineas. Preparation for Universities, Services, Professions, &c. 
Special Classes for NAVAL OADETSHIPS, House system; boys 9 to 14 in Junior 
Wing. NEXT TERM JANUARY 18th. About Twenty Scholarships in April. 


; i 


RAU GRUVEN offers a comfortable HOME, where 

every attention is paid to physical welfare, to ADVANGED PUPILS for 

| German, French, Music, and Art. Lady-Boarders are also received. Diisseldor 
i # is noted for its healthy climate and educational advantages.—For rarticulars 
| apply Frau PASTORIN GRUVEN, Schumann Strasse 2, Diisseldorf, Germany. 
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ee 
OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
Meee OPEN Sl Mal Ba eas i a gN Sha 
an adi es is rom 10 till 5, rte 
Catalogue, 6d. ; 5+ Admission, 1s, 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary 


| eg ope a SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other Teachers, PREPARES 
and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 





BOYS for the ENTRANCE 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age, Re 
ference permitted to the Rev. E. Davenport, Wellington College, Berkshire, 


ar 


O INVALIDS.—Bournemounth, St. Leonard’s, Brighton 
Eastbourne, Torquay, Isle of Wight, Jersey, Riviera, &c.—Several = 

in these places will RECEIVE INVALIDS into their houses, —For parti 
apply to Mr, G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C, . 








O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts 

willing to RECKIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

terms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c,—Address, Mr, G, B 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster P.ace, Strand, W.C. 





S* ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SEORETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University 


‘St. Andrews, N.B. 








ONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, Limited— 
Notice is hereby given that the ANNUAL GENERAL MEKTING of the 
Proprietors of this Bank will be held at the HEAD OFFIUS, in Lothbury, on 
WEDNESDAY, the 18th day of January next, at 1 o’clock procisely. to declare 
a dividend, to elect three Directors in the place of Richard Jamas Ashton, Esq, 
Augustus William Gadesden, Esq, and Ferdinand Marshall Huth, Esq., who 
retire by rotation, but, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election, and to 
elect two Auditors, the present Auditors, Edwin Waterhouse, Esq. (of the firm 
of Messrs, Price, Waterhouse, and Co.), and Alexander Young, Esq. (of the firm 
of Messrs, Turquand, Youngs, and Co.), being eligible, offer themselves for re. 











EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
; PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
; Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
' Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good ; 
healthy situation; 13 miles from London. 





November 30th, 1892. A. M. HAWTHORN, Secretary, 

The Transfer Books of the Company will be closed to prepare for the dividend 
on January 2nd next, and will be re-opened on January 5th. 

Proprietors registered in the books of the Company on December 3lst will be 
e titled to the dividend for the current half-year on the number of shares then 
standing in their respective names. 





Fourth Edition, pp. 30), 5s, 





IRKBECK 


BANK. THIRD EDITION, handsome cloth, 6s, 


| gga hms : Physical Life and 
Law. By Lionet Beatr, F.RS. Facts and 
Arguments against Mechanical Views of Life as 
accepted by Huxley, Herbert Spencer, Strauss, Tyn- 
dall, and many others. 

Harrison and Sons, 59 Pall Ma’l. 


i CHEAP BOOKS, 
Threepence Discount in the shilling off the pub- 
lished prices of NEW BOOKS, BIBLES, Prayer 
Books, Church Services, excepting those published 
at net prices. A large and choice stock, many in 
handsome calf and morocco bindings, suitable for 
presents, well displayed in show rooms, to select 
from. Export and country orders punctually executed, 
Catalogues gratis and postaje free. 
GILBERT & FIELD, No. 67 Moorgate Street, E.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 
































GOLD MEDAL 





USE 


F R Y’S 


PURE OONOENTRATED 


COC O A. 


Sir 0. A. Oamenon, M.D., says:—‘'I have never 
tasted Oocoa that I like so well.” 
THROAT AND COUGH 
Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and affecting the voice. For these symptoms, use 
EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 

In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively healing. Sold 
only in boxes, 74d., and tins, 1s. 14d.; labelled 
“JAMES EPPS and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 

London.” 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro. 
fession in preference to French eagemen They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
a on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.O. 


OLLOWAY’S 
OINTMENT.—DyspepsiA, JAUNDICE.—These 
complaints are the results of a disordered liver, 
which secretes bile in quality or quantity incapable 
of divesting food. Digestion requires a free flow of 
healthy bile, to insure which Holloway’s Pills and 
Ointment have long been famous, for eclipsing every 
other medicine. Food,irregularity of living, climates, 
and other causes are constantly throwing the liver 
into disorder, but that important organ can, under 
j all circumstances, soon be regulated and healthily 
! adjusted by Holloway’s Pills and Ointment, which 
i act directly upon its vital secretion. The Ointment 
i rubbed on the skin penetrates immediately to the 
liver, whose blood and ne. ves it rectifies. One trial 

is all that is needed ; a cure will soon follow. 



















































































ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 
THREE PER OENT. INTEREST allowed on 

DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minizaum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Parchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Ourrent Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. uisbonacn Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 











Paid-up Oapital ... 
Reserve Fund - 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 

ondon, 











MIND IN MATTER. 


By the Rev. JAMES TAIT (of Montreal), 


GENERAL CoNnTENTS.—Evolution in Nature and 
Mind—Mr. Darwin and Mr. Herbert Spencer—Inspi- 
ration, Natural and Supernatural—De Juctions, 

*,* In the Third Edition, special attention has 
been directed to later Darwinism. 

“An able and original contribution to Theistic 
literature...... The style is pointed, concise, and telling 
to a degree.”’—Glasgow Herald, 


London: CHARLE3 GRIFFIN & CO., Ltd, 
EXETER STREET, STRAND. 


THE AUTHOR. 
ConpucrrEp By WALTER BESANT. 

The only paper which has ever existed for the 
maintenance and defence of Literary Property. 
Authors will find in its pages a mass of information 
on Copyright Agreements and their meaning, and all 
the relations between Author, Publisher, Editor, and 
Printer. Monthly, price 6d. 

Horace Cox and Co., Bream’s Buildings, Fetter 
Lane; and the Society’s Offices, 4 Portugal Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 





NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “ The FIGHT at 
DAME EUROPA’S SCHOOL.” 
PUERIS REVERENTIA. 
A Story for Boys and Masters, 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 420 pp., 5s. 





Salisbury: BROWN and CO. 
London: SIMPKIN and CO., Limited. 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


THE BEST 


REMEDY 


FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 8s., 6s., 8s., and 15s. Tobacco, Tins, 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 


2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 





Has 35 Years’ World-Wide Reputation. 


‘BROWN & POLSON’S 


PILLS and] 


CORN FLOUR 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DamretL and Upuam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tur INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Messrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 


U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received, 
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CASSELL § C OMPAN Y's AN. N OUNCEMENTS. 


NEW VOLUMES iJUST ; PUBLISHED. 


KING HENRY VIII. 


frcm Original Drawings by Sir James Linton, P.R.I. Edition limited tos 250 numbered Copies. 


A DIARY of the SALISBURY PARLIAMENT. [By H. W. Lucy. 


Furniss, 21s. 


With a Series of Magnificent Photogravures (Printed on India Paper) 


Poise on application to all Booksellers. 


Illustrated by Harry 


CASSELL’S NEW BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, containing Memoirs of the Most 


Eminent Men and Women of all Ages and Countries, Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A BLOT of INK. 


avd Crosses,” and PAUL M. FRANCKE. 5s. 


BASHFUL FIFTEEN. By L. 


T. Me ADE. 


Translated from the French of Rene Bazin by Q, Author of * Noughts 


Mlustrated, cloth, 3s. 6d.; cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 








VOLUMES SUITABLE 


FINE-ART VOLUMES. 


The MAGAZINE of ART. Yearly Volume. 
With 12 Photogravures, Etchings, &c., and about 
400 Illustrations, 16s. 

HISTORIC HOUSES of the UNITED 
KINGDOM. Profusely Illustrated, cloth gilt, 
10s. 6d. 

RIVERS of GREAT BRITAIN. Descrip- 

tive, Historica!, Pictorial. 

The ROYAL RIVER: the Thames from 
Source to Sea. With Several Hundred Origi- 
nal Illustrations, 42s, ; Popular Edition, 16s. 

RIVERS of the EAST COAST. With 
numerous Engravings, 42s.; Popular Edi- 
tion, 163. 

The PICTURESQUE MEDITERRA- 
NEAN. With a Series of magnificent Illustra- 
tions from Original Designs, complete in 2 vols., 
42s, each. 

HENRIETTE RONNER, the Painter of 
Cat Life and Cat Character. With beautiful 
Phototype Illustrations, Popular Edition, 12s, 

A VISION of SAINTS. By Lewis Morris. 
Edition de Luxe with 20 Full-Pege Illustra- 
tions, 2ls. 

PICTURESQUE EUROPE. Popular Edi- 
tion, containing 65 Steel Plates and nearly 1,000 
Illustrations, 5 vols., 18s. each. 

PICTURESQUE AMERICA. With 48 
Steel Piates and 800 Original Wood Engravings, 
4 vols., 42s. each, 

PICTURESQUE CANADA. With 600 
Original Illustrations, 2 vols. 63s, each. 

PICTURESQUE AUSTRALASIA. With 
upwards of 1,009 Illustrations, Complete in 4 
vols, 72. 6d. each, 

CATHEDRALS, ABBEYS, and 
CHURCHES of ENGLAND and WALES. With 
— Illustrations. Popular Edition. 2 vols., 


ABBEY 8 and CHURCHES of ENGLAND 
and WALE*, Fully Illustrated. Series I. and 
II, Fine-Paper Edition, 21s. each. 

The CABINET PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
Series 1, 2. and 3. Each containing 36 Cabinet 
Photographs of Eminent Men and Women of the 
Day. With Biographical Sketches. 15s. each. 


ILLUSTRATED HISTORY of MUSIC. 
By Emrz NauMANN. Edited by Sir F. A. GorE 

‘ OvuseLey. 2 vols., 3ls, 6d. 

QUEEN SUMMER. Containing 40 pages 


: Designs by Walter Crane, printed in Colours. 
3. 


FLORA’S FEAST. With 40 pages of 
Pictures by Walter Crane, in Colours. 5s. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE, Cassell’s New Fine- 
Art Edition of. With unwards of 100 Lllustra- 
tions by Walter Paget. 7s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 


EDITIONS DE LUXE OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
PLAYS. 


OTHELLO. Illustrated by Frank Dicksee, 
R.A. 70s. 

KING HENRY IV. Illustrated by Eduard 
Griitzner., 70s. 


AS YOU LIKE IT. 
Bayard. 70: 


Illustrated by Emile 


The PLAYS of SHAKESPEARE. Edited 
by Professor Henry Morury. Complete in 13 
vols, in box, 21s. 

CASSELL’S MINIATURE SHAKES- 
PEARE. Iilustrated, 12 vols., 12s.; or hand- 
somely bound, 21s, 

The ROYAL SHAKSPERE. Complete in 


3 vols,, 15s. each, 


*,* Upwards of 1,000 Volumes suitable for Gift-Books will be found in CASSELL 





FOR); CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 


SHAKESPEARES.—Continued. 


CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED SHAKES- 
PEARE. With about 600 Illustrations, complete 
in 3 vols., 63s. 

The LEOPOLD SHAKSPERE. With 
about 400 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES. 


The WORLD of ROMANCE. [Illustrated 
throughout, 93. 

The STORY of AFRICA and its EX- 
PLORERS, By Dr. Rosrrr Brown. Fully 
Illustrated. Vol. I. 7s. 64. 

The WORLD of ADVENTURE. Illus- 
trated, 3 vols. 93. each. 

The QUIVER. Yearly Volume.  Illus- 
trated, 7s. 6d. 

CASSELL’S FAMILY 
Yearly Volume. Illustrated, 93. 

CASSELL’S SATURDAY JOURNAL 
Illustrated, 7s. 64. 

OUR EARTH and its STORY. 
in 3 vols., 93. each, 

The LIFE and TIMES of QUEEN VIC- 
TORIA. Illustrated throughout, 2 vols. 9s. each. 

PEOPLES of the WORLD. By Dr. 
Rosert Brown, 6 vols. 73. 6d, each. 

OUR OWN COUNTRY. With 1,200 
Illustrations, 6 vols., 7s. 6d. each. 

ILLUSTRATED BRITISH BALLADS. 
2 vo's., lis. 

OLD and NEW EDINBURGH. _ Lllus- 
trated, 3 vols., 93. each. 

GREATER LONDON. By E. Watrorp. 
With 400 Illustrations, 2 vols., 93. each. 

OLD and NEW LONDON. Illustrated, 6 
vols., 9s, each, 

GLEANINGS from POPULAR AUTHORS. 


Illustrated, 2 vols., 92. each, 


MAGAZINE. 


Complete 


The WORLD of WONDERS. Illustrated, 
2 vols., 7s 6d, each, 
CITIES of the WORLD. Illustrated 


throughont, 4 vols., 7s. 6d. each. 

LIBRARY of ENGLISH LITERATURE 
By Professor HENrY Morey. Complete in 5 
vols., 7s. 6d. each. 

CASSELL’S NEW POPULAR EDUCA- 
TOR. With New Lilustrations, Coloured Plates, 
New Maps in Colours, New Type, &c. Complete 
in 8 vols., 5s. each. 

CASSELL’S STOREHOUSE of GENERAL 
INFORMATION. Fully illustrated. Vois. I., 
II., and III., 5s. each, 


HISTORIES. 

MODERN EUROPE, a HISTORY of. By 
C. A. Fyrre, M.A. With Full-Page Illustrations, 
3 vols., 7s. 6d. each, 

ENGLAND, CASSELL’S HISTORY of. 
Revised throughout and Illustrated with Original 
Engravings. Vols. I, to V., 93. each. 

UNIVERSAL HISTORY, CASSELL’S 
ILLUSTRATED. Illustrated throughout. 4 
vols,, 9s. each, 

BRITISH BATTLES on LAND and SEA. 
4 vols., 93. each. 

UNITEDSTATES, CASSELL’S HISTORY 
ofthe. 3 vols,, 93. each. 

INDIA, CASSELL’S 
History of. 2 vols, 93. each, 

RUSSO-TURKISH WAR, HISTORY of. 
2 vols., 93. each. 

HISTORY of PROTESTANTISM. 3vols., 


93, each, 


ILLUSTRATED 





VOLUMES ILLUSTRATED BY 
DORE. 
DORE’S DANTE’S INFERNO. 
Edition, 7s. 6d. 


DORE BIBLE, The. 


Cheap 
Popular Edition. 
DORE s MILTON'S PARADISE LOST. 


> 


21s. 
DORE GALLERY, The. With 250 Ilus- 


trations. 423, 


RELIGIOUS WORKS. 
WORKS BY ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 

The LIFE of CHRIST. Cheap Illustrated 
Edition, cloth, 73. 6d.; cloth, full gilt, gilt 
edges, 10s, 64. ; + Somes Edition, Thirty-second 
Kdition, 2 vols., +, 243. 5 or morocco, 42s,; Popular 
Edition, 6:, 

The LIFE and WORK of ST. PAUL. 
Illustrated Edition, 2ls.; or morocco, 42s. ; 
|g ary Edition, Twentieth Thousand, 2 vols., 

Popular Editi mn, 63, 

The ‘EARLY DAYS of CHRISTIANITY. 
Library Edition, Ninth Thousand, 2 vols, 243. ; 
morocco, 42:,; Popular Edition, 6s, 


The OLD TESTAMENT COMMEN'’ zane. 
Edited by Bishop ELticoTr. 5 vols. 21s. e 

The NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARY. 
Edited by Bishop ExLuicotT. 3 vols. 21s. each. 

NEW LIGHT onthe BIBLE and the HOLY 
LAND. By B. T. A. Everts. Illustrated, 
cloth, 21s. 

The HOLY LAND and the BIBLE. By 
the Rev. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D, Edin. 
— Edition, 2ls.; Library Edition, 2 
vols, 

CONQUESTS of the CROSS. By Epwin 
Hopper, Illustrated, 3 vols., 9s. each. 

BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS and 
HOLY WAR. With 200 Illustrations, 163. 


SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 

The STORY of the HEAVENS. By Sir 
Ropert STawett Barr, F.RS,F.RA.S. With 
poe sured Pli — and Wood Engravings. Cheap 

Edition, 12s, 6d 

STAR-LAND. Bei sing Talks with Young 
People about the Wonders of the Heavens. By 
Sir RoBerT STAWELL BALL, F.K.S. Illustrated, 
Third dition, 63. 

SCIENCE for ALL. Edited by Dr. Roserr 
Brown, M.A., F.LS., &c. With about 1,500 
Illustrations, 3 vols , 9s. . each. 

CASSELL’S NEW NATURAL HISTORY. 
Edited by Professor P. Martin Duncan, M.B, 
F.R.S. With 2,00) Illustrations, in 6 vols., 93. 


each. 

ELECTRICITY in the SERVICE of MAN. 
Translated and Edited by R. WorMELL, D.Sc., 
M.A, With nearly 850 Illustrations, Cheap 
Edition, 9s. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR YOUNG 
PEOP 


BASHFUL FIFTEEN. By L. T. Meape. 
Illustrated, cloth, 3s. 64. 

FAIRWAY ISLAND. By Horace 
Hurcuinson. Cloth gilt, 5s. 

BOB LOVELL’S CAREER: a Story of 
American Railway Life. By Epwarp 8S, ELt1s. 
Cloth gilt, 5s, 

A BUNDLE of TALES. By Maaare 
Browne, Sam Browne, and AUNT ETHEL. 3s. 6d. 


The PEEP a eae Cassell’s Illustrated 


Elition. 23. 

FAIRY T "ALES. in OTHER LANDS. By 
JULIA GODDARD. . 6d. 

« LITTLE FOLKS ” HALF-YEARLY 


VOLUME. With about 200 Illustrations and 
Colonred Pictures. Boards, 5s. 6d. ; cloth, 5s. 
BO-PEEP. Yearly Volume. Illustrated. 

Boards, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 


& COMPANY’S COMPLETE 


CATALOGUE, a copy of which will be forwarded post-free on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London; Paris and Melbourne. 
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THOS. DE LA RUE AND C0.’S LIST. 


The STANDARD WORK on PATIENCE. 
Demy ob'org 4to, cloth, gilt, price 15s, 
PATIENCE GAMES, with Examples 
Played Through. Illustrated with numerous 
Diagrams. By ‘‘CavENpDISH.”’ Handsomely 

printed in Red and Black. 

The STANDARD WORK on WHIST. 
TWENTIETH EDITION (60th Thousand), cap 8vo, 
cloth, gilt extra, price 53. 

Handsomely printed in Red and Black. 
WHIST, LAWS and PRINCIPLES of. 
By ‘“‘CavenpisH.” With an Appendix on 

American Leads, 














THIRD EDITION, 8vo, paper covers, price 6d. 
AMERICAN LEADS SIMPLIFIED. 


By “‘ CavENDISH.” 





NEW EDITION (the Fourth). 

Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 53. 
Handsomely printed in Red and Black. 
WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: AMERI- 
CAN LEADS and The UNBLOCKING GAME. 
By ‘‘Cavenpisu.”’ 


THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
DECEMBER, 1892. 
Laxsour LEADERS ON THE LABOUR QUESTION :— 
Tue UnempLoyep. By John Burns, M.P, 
2, Me. CHAMBERLAIN’S PROGRAMME :— 
By Thomas Burt, M.P. 
By H. H. Champion, 
By J. Keir Hardie, M.P. 
By Sam Woods, M.P. 
Happiness 1n HELL. By St. George Mivart. 
Warne THE Cuckoo. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
Bart., M.P. 
ae GirLHOOD, By the Hon. Mrs, Lyttelton 
ell. 


RatLway MISMANAGEMENT. By W. M. Acworth. 

Aspects OF Tennyson. (1.) By H. D. Traill. 

£38,000,000 per ANNuM! By the Right Hon. Jesse 
Collings, M.P. 

A **CanpIDATES Protection Society.” By J. A. 
Farrer. 

THE Moratity oF VIvISECTION. By the Bishop of 
Manchester. 

“*SPHERES OF INFLUENCE.” By Sir George Taub- 
man-Goldie, K.C.M.G. 

ALASKA AND ITs GLACIERS. By Lady Grey Egerton. 

REcENT Science. By Prince Kropotkin. 

On Our National ART MUSUEMS AND GALLERIES, 
By Sir Charles Robinson, 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., Ltd. 





Cap. 8vo, cluth, gilt, price 1s. 6d. 


WHIST PERCEPTION. Illustrated 
by End-Hands from Actual Plays. By ‘* B. W. D.” 
and ‘‘ CAVENDISH.” 





Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 3s. 6d, 


SHORT WHIST, LAWS of. Edited 


by J. L. Batpwin. Anda Treatise on the Game 
by James Cray. 





SIXTH EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 
3s. 6d. 


WHIST, PHILOSOPHY of. By Dr. 
Pour, F.R.S. An Essay on the Scientific and 
Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game. 
“WHIST RHYMES,” 3d. 





NEW EDITION (Second), 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
price ls. 6d. 

RUBICON BEZIQUE, LAWS _ of. 
Adopted by the Portland and Turf Clubs, Edited 
by “‘CaAvENDISH ” With a Treatize on the Game, 
by “CavENDISH.” 

The STANDARD WORK on PIQUET. 

EIGHTH EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 

5s., handsomely printed in Red and Black. 


PIQUET, LAWS of. With a Treatise 


on the Game, by “‘ CAVENDISH.” 





The STANDARD WORK on BILLIARDS. 
FIFTH EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s, 6d. 
BILLIARDS. By J. Bennett, ex-Cham- 
pion. Edited by ‘‘CavenpiIsH.”” With upwards 

of 200 Illustrations. 

DE LA RUE’S INDELIBLE DIARIES, 
CONDENSED DIARIES, and TABLET CALEN- 
DARS, for 1893. in great variety, may now be 
had of all Booksellers and Stationers. Also the 
“ Finger-Shaped ” and ‘‘Thumb-Shaped ”’ Diaries, 
in neat cases, Wholesale only of the Publishers, 


THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., 
BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 





SECOND EDITION now ready, 
Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
ConTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 


TENNYSON. By the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. 

THe UGANDA PROBLEM. By Joseph Thomson. 

Tue INTERNATIONAL MONETARY CONFERENCE. By 
Professor H. 8. Foxwell. 

** EXuULTET TERRA. By Alfred E. P. R. Dowling. 

Aryan OrIGINS. (With a Map.) By J. 8. Stuart- 
Glennie. 

THe MoRALity OF VIVISECTION: Two REPLIES. By 
Ernest Bell. 

Tue IpEaListic REMEDY FOR RELIGIous Doust. By 
Professor D. W. Simon, 

Wine-Monts and WIND MontH. By Phil Robinson 

Hans DENCK THE ANABAPTIST. By Richard Heath‘ 

ELtMENTARY EpUCATION AND VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS* 
By Archdeacon Wilsov. * 


IsBIsTeR and Co., Limited, Covent Garden, W.C. 





Monthly, price 5d. ; or post-free, 3}d. 


THE POSITIVIST REVIEW. 
Edited by E. S. BEESLY. 


The FIRST NUMBER, 
to be published January lst, 
will contain Articles by 
FrEDERIC HARRISON, J. H. BRIDGES, and the EpiTor. 


REEVES and TURNER, 196 Strand. 





Now ready, price 103. 64. 
To be had at all Libraries. 


ANTHEA: 


A True Story of the Greek War of 
Independence. 
By CECILE CASSAVETTI (a Russian), 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limite), 
Ludgate Hill, London. 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE’ SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829. 
Offices: 2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 





Patrons His Grace the ARCH BISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
ae {His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 
PrEsIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Vicr-PRESIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. 
CuainmMan—The Very Rev. the DEAN of ieee Derury-CHarrmaN—The Hon. EDWARD W. 
} s 


Puysician—J. KINGSION FOWLER, Esq., M.A. 
SEcCRETARY—MATTH 


AcTuaRY—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 


» M.D. 
EW HODGSON, Esq. 





OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES, 
(For Qualifications, see Prospectus.) 


This Society, conducted entirely on the MuTuAL PrinciPté, offers the ABSOLUTE SEcuRITY of 
An ACCUMULATED FunD of £3,659,325, AND AN ANNUAL INCOME OF £390,656. 


ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO THE FOLLOWING SPECIAL FEATURES :— 
1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 


IMMEDIATE BONUS. 


2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 
mission paid for the introduction of business. Large sums are thus saved to the Assured Members. 

3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the genera! population. 

4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LARGE Bonuses to the Assured Members. The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 3lst, 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £2,622,812. 

5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UniTeED Kinepom. Participating life 
assurances have been valued by the combined Institute of Actuaries’ H™ and H™(5) Tables, with 
interest at the rate of 2$ per cent. per annum, credit being taken only for the net premiums 


according to the H™ Table. 


6,.—Assured Mewbers have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 


HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 





WHOLE-LIFE anp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES are GRANTED aT LOW PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 





Further information on application to the Society’s Office. 


MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 








DIGBY, LONG & Co:3 
NEW BOOKs, 


“ESSENTIALLY A BOOK OF HI 
VALUE.” —Public Opinion oC 


LEADING WOMEN of the RESTORA. 
TION. By Gracx JoHNSTONE. With Portra' 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, 63, Second Editi vy 

The National Observer says : —* Tae book ig writh 
pe ani after much research, The ‘tonne 

— nal ad valuable anecdotes. The writing is 


STUDIES in LIFE and LITERATURE 
With Introductory Sonnets by Cuarnes T 
Lustep. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 53, 7 

Jus lish 

ConTEnTS :—Intellectual Waste Posen. 

—Books—Modern Books—Know edge—Statesmen— 

Confidence—Folly of the Wise—Hs pocrites—Loya— 

Envy—Labour—Thoroughness—Cookery, 

By the AUTHOR of “*A NEW CREED” 

VERA VITA: the Philosophy of Sym- 
pathy. Discovery of a New Element and its 
Connection with Real Life, Practically Damon. 
strated in Kecly’s ‘‘ Researching Experiments,” 
By Davip Sixciair. Crown 8vo, cloth extra 
33. 6d. [Just out,” 


The HAUNTED HOUSE of CHILKa. 
By Col. C. F. J. Skotrowsk. Cloth extra, 3s 60, 
The Morning Post says:—“ The picture of the long- 
deserted ruined house is a gem of word-painting....., 
The vivid Oriental colouring of this story is one of 
its many charms,”’ 


RACHAEL RENO: a Romance of 

Wales. By WILLIAM Earéy. Cloth extra, 3, 6d, 
The Academy says :—‘‘ Is very interestiug ” 

The Liverpool Couricr says: —“A very stirring story.” 


HONOURED by the WORLD. By 
} Emity Foster, Author of “* Victims to Custom.” 
Crown 8vo, paper cover, ls. 
The Whiteha’l Review says:—‘‘ Miss Foster writes 
well, tells her story pithily. and recounts her in:i- 
dents in a graphic minner,” 


ST. JOHN: a Poem. By Mary Beale, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, ls 61. 
The Church Review says:—“ This is a pleasant, 
reverent poem; the verse runs smoothly, and is 
thoughtfal and tender.’”’ 


AUTHORS having MSS. (Fiction, Trave’, 
Poetry, &c ), suitable for Publicatin in Volume 
form, ave INVITED to FORWARD them for co « 
sideration. MSS. vead with promptitude, and, if 
approved, will be published early in the New Year, 
New Catalogue of Books post-free. 


Address: DIGBY, LONG & CO., Publishers,, 
18 BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET ST., LONDON, 





J. §. VIRTUE & C0.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d., or cloth gilt, gilt edzes, 5s, 

Uniform with the Life and Work cof Sir F. 
L-ighton, P.R A., Sir J. E. Millaix, R,A., L. Alma 
‘adema, R.A., J. L E Me'ssonier, J, C. Hook, R.A., 
Rosa Bonbeur, Birket Foster, Briton Riviere. (The 
above may still be had, paper, 23 6d.; cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, 5s, each, or handsomely bound together in 
2 vols., 123. 6d. each ) 


The ART ANNUAL for 1892. 


Being the Christmas Number of the Art Journal, 
Consisting of the LIFE and WORK of 


HUBERT HERKOMER, R.A. 
By W. L. Courtney. 

With numerous Ilustrations, including an original 
Etching by the Artist, a Photogravure Plate of ‘The 
Last Muster,’’ and Full-Page Illustrations of Miss 
Grant, Found, Eoteauced, Chap2l of the Charter- 


house. 
Price 21s, 


The ART JOURNAL VOLUME for 


1892, contairinz nearly 560 Illustrations, and 12 
Full-Page Etchings or Photogravures after the 
following eminent Artists :—Stanhove A Forbes, 
A.R.A., J. R. Weguelin, Geend King, K.I., C. 
Napier Hemy, Ernest Parton, and original 
Etchings by Axel H. Haig, Percy Robertson, 
Herbert Dicksee. 
Small royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 12+. 64. 
CAIRO. Sketches of its History, 
Monuments, and Social Life. By StTanurey 
LaneE-Poo.E, Author of ‘The Art of the 
Saracens in Egypt,’’ &. With numerous Illus- 
trations on Wood, by G. L. Seymour, and others, 
and a plan of Cairo showing the positions of the 
principal mosques. 
** Likely to become the favouri‘e authority for 
Cairo.”—Liverpool Mercury. 
Imperial 4to, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 123. 6d. = 
The PILGRIMS WAY from WIX- 
CHESTEX to CANTERBURY. By Jima 
CartTwriGuT (Mrs, Henry Ady). With 46 Iilus- 
tions by A. Quinton; and 2 maps of the Route. 
“A really good book, we'l written, and well illus- 
trated..,...readers will find ia the author a guide well 
acquainted with tho literary and historical associa- 
tious of her tueme.’’—Spectator, 
Imperial 16mo, cloth gi't, 3s. 61. each. 
ENGLAND’S SEA VICTOBI4S. By 
CHARLES RaTHBONE Low (late Indian Navy). 
Author of ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Navy,” &c. With 8 
Full-Page Illustrations. 


HOW the BRITISH WON INDIA. 


By W. Pimsiett. Author of ‘Stories from 
African History,” &c. With 8 Full-Page Illus- 
trations by Harry Payne, and others. 


London: J. S. VIRTUE and CO., Ltd., 





26 IVY LANE, E.C. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S 
NEW LIST, 


IRISH IDYLLS. By Jane 
Bartow, Author of “ Bogland Studies.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. ‘ 

The Daily Chronicle says:—Miss Barlow has 
ttempted to do for the peasantry of Lisconnel, in 

Treland what Mr. Barrie has done for the peasantry 

¢ Tbrams, in Scotland...... To say that Miss Barlow’s 
book is saturated with tke pathos of elementary 
tragedy is not to say enough. Young writers have 
often achieved as much, and come to little in the end. 

Wo fiud in her pages the very marrow of sensitive 

impression. She sees, as only clear eyes see, the 

tragedies of life, and narrates them as only poets 
narrate them.” 


BERNARD of CLAIRVAUX. 


The Times, the Man, and His Work. 
By Ricuarp S. Storrs, D.D., LL.D. 
8vo, cloth, 9s. | Nearly ready. 


GEORGE GILFILLAN. 


Letters and Journals. With Memoir 
by Dr. and Mrs. R. A. Watson, of 
Dundee. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. [Neat week. 


QUEST and VISION. By 


W. J. Dawson, Author of “ Makers of 
Modern English.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 
“The book as a whole is always attractive in theme, 
often felicitous in expression, and sometimes su btle 
and penetrating in jadgment.”’—Speaker, 


PRESENTATION EDITION. 


SONGS of REST. Edited 
by W. Rosertson Nicott, M.A., LL.D. 
Elegantly bound in buckram, gilt top, 
5s. [Nearly ready. 

This Volume includes the First and Second Series, 

They have been thoroughly revised, and increased by 

one-third. 50 Copies will be printed on Large-Paper. 


EXPOSITORY LECTURES 


and SERMONS. By W. Gray Eums- 
uz, M.A.,D.D. Edited by A. N. Mac- 
NICOLL. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The GOSPEL of PETER. 


A POPULAR ACCOUNT of 
of the NEWLY-RECOVERED GOS- 
PEL of PAUL. By Professor J. Ren- 
DEL Harris, M.A., Fellow of Clare 
~~ Cambridge. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. 


MEMORANDA SACRA. By 


the Same Author. Handsomely printed 
and bound, 3s. 6d. 


The SERMON YEAR-BOOK 


for 1892, and SELECTED SERMONS, 
OUTLINES, and TEXTS. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


The BOOKMAN. A Monthly 


‘Journal for Bookreaders, Bookbuyers, 
and Booksellers. Price 6d. 
The DECEMBER Number contains :— 
Tuomas WooLNER. By “ E.” With a Plate Portrait 
from an early unpublished drawing of D. G. 
Rossetti. 
A PortTRAIT OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 
THE ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK HotmeEs. By Dr. 
Joseph Bell, 
George Henry Lewes. 
UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF GEORGE ExioT.—II. 
News—Notes—Nrew Booxrs-NoveL Notres—THE 
BooxKsFLLER, &. 


THE BOOKMAN’S LIBRARY. 


Edited by W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, 
M.A., LL.D. 

A series of Volumes to be issued in connection 
with THE BOOKMAN. They will consist partly of 
——— and paitly of Original Matter. he 
Volumes will be handsomely printed and bound, and 
only 500 Copies of each will be issued for sale, in- 
cluding Great Brita‘n and America, and 50 Copies on 
Large-Paper at One Guinea each. The price of the 
crown 8vo edition will be 7s. 6d. net, and the Pub- 
lishers reserve the right to increase the price after 
publication. 


Vol. I. The POETRY of the “ DIAL.” 
[Nearly ready. 


Vol. II. The COMPLETE WORKS of 
EMILY BRONTE. (Preparing. 
With Introductory Eesays, 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 




















CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 


Entirely New Edition, in Ten Volumes, Imperial 8vo. 


WITH NUMEROUS MAPS AND WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 


NINE VOLUMES NOW READY; 
VOL. X., COMPLETING THE WORK, IN JANUARY, 1893. 


PRICES OF COMPLETE SETS :— 


es +e 2% ee % ~ we > geese 
Half-morocco or Half-calf. . .. . 710 O 
Half-morocco extra or Half-russia. . 810 U 


Sets can also be had in tree calf, and in full morocco. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPZDIA contains upwards of Thirty Thousand 
Articles, and is illustrated by more than Three Thousand five hundred Wood En- 
gravings, and Fifty Coloured Maps. 


Nearly One Thousand Contributors, including many of the most eminent 
authorities in every department of knowledge, have assisted in the preparation of this 
Work. 


** Everybody who wants a handy compendium of universal knowledge, thoroughly ‘ up-to-date,’ must get 
* Chambers’s Encycloywdia.’”—St. James’s Gazette. 


“ The best encyclopsedia ever brought out.’’—Daily Chronicle. 
“For practical utility these volumes could hardly be exceeded.””"—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“This edition of ‘Chambers’s Encycloredia’ is perhaps the cheapest book ever published.”—Speaker, 





W. and R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 47 Paternoster Row, Londcn; end Edinburgh. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 
NOTICE.—ENGLAND IN EGYPT. By Alfred 


Milner, Late Under-Secretary for Finance in Egypt. Will positively be ready on 
Wednesday next, December 14th, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. Price 16s. 


NOTICE.—MR. W. E. H. LECKY’S “ Political 
Value of History,” Reprinted with Additions, from his Address at the Mid- 
land Institute. Will be ready next week. Cloth, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE MEMORIES OF DEAN HOLE. Three 


thousand copies having been almost exhausted, a Fourth Edition is in the 
Press and will be ready immediately. With Illustrations, demy Svo, 16s. 


MR. SANTLEY’S REMINISCENCES. The 
Third Edition being almost exhausted, a FOURTH EDITION is in the Press, 
and will be ready immediately. With Portraits, demy 8vo, 16s. 


ECHOES OF OLD COUNTY LIFE. The Large. 
Paper Edition of Mr. J. K. Fowler’s recollections of “ The Good Old Times ” 
is now ready, forming a handsome 4to on fine art paper, 21s. net; also the 
Second Library Edition, 8vo, Illustrated, 10s. 6d. At all Booksellers’ and 
Libraries. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 
Publisher to the Juvia Dffice. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’ SQTUARE, S.W. 


President—LORD NNYSON, 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P.; the Very Rev. the DEAN of LLANDAFF; 
Sir E. H. BUNBURY, Bart.; Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOOK, Bart.; Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY : 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF. 

Committee— Rev. Canon Ainger, Walter Besant, Esq., E. A. Bond, Esq., Sir F, W. Burton, R. Copley Christie, 
Esq., Austin Dobson, Esq., Sydney e, Esq., M.P., Edmund Gosse, Esq., Frederic Harrison, Esq., Pro- 
fessor Huxley, F.R.S.,C. M. Kennedy, Esq., C.B., D. O. Lathbury, bg Rev. Stanley Leathes, D.D., W. S. 
Lilly, Esq.,, W. Watkiss Lloyd, Esq., St. George Mivart, Esq., Professor Henry Morley, W. Munk, Esq., M.D., 
Sir F. Poliock, Bart., Rev. Dr Rigg, Herbert Spencer, Esq., Leslie Stephen, Esq., H. R. Tedder, Esq., Frank 
T. Marzials, Esq. 

The Library contains 130,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in Various 
Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, according to age. Fifteen 
Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. Reading-Room Open from 
Ten to Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols. reyal 8vo, price 21s. ; 























to Members, 163. , . 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
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BLACKIE AND SON’S STANDARD WORKS OF REFERENCE. 





New, Enlarged, and Cheaper Edition. 


Just published, in 1 large vol. super royal 8vo, 1,384 
pages, with 900 Illustrations, cloth, price 12s. 6d. ; 
library cheep, 17s. 6d. ; half-russia, 203. 


OGILVIE’S COMPREHENSIVE 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


This DICTIONARY has long been knoun as one of the 
most valuable Works of Reference in the English lan- 
guage. It is now issued, with a LARGE SUPPLEMENT 
of additi»nal words and many VALUABLE APPENDICES, 
at the low price of 12s. 6d. 


In 1 vol. feap. 4to, 864 pages, containing over 80,000 
entrics, cloth, coloured edges, 5s. ; half-roxburghe, 
6s. 6d.; half-morocco, 98, 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY 


OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Etymological and Pronouncing, Literary, 
Scientific, ani Technical. 


By CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 


Editor of “ Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary,”’ 
New Edition, 


** Blackie’s Modern Cyclopedia,” &c. 


** Wecan heartily recommend this neat and handy 
volume to all who want a copious and trustworthy 
English dictionary of reasonable dimensions.”’— 
Atheneum. 














In 4 vols, imperial 8vo, cloth £5; 
or half-morocco, £6 63. 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


A Complete Encyclopeijic Lexicon, Literary, 
Etymological, Scientific, Technological, 
and Pronouncing. 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 


New Edition, carefully Revised and greatly 
Augmented, 


Edited by Cuartes ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D 
Illustrated by above 3,000 Engravings on Wood. 


**So far as vocabulary and treatment are con- 
cerned, we should not wish for anything better than 
the new ‘ Imperial.’ ’’—Times, 


“Tt is the best English lexicon of the time,”— 
Spectator. 





In § vols, square 8vo, cloth, 48s ; or hal*-morocco, 68s 


BLACKIE’S MODERN 
CYCLOPEDIA. 


Of Universal Information. 
Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, 
M.A., LL.D, 

With numerous Illustrations and Maps, 


** A model and a marvel of accurate information.” 
—Spectator. 





BLACKIE AND SON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED STORY BOOKS. 





NEW BOOKS by G, A. HENTY. 
BERIC the BRITON: 


Roman Invasion. By G. A. HeNtTYy. With 12 | 


Page Illustrations by W. Parkinson, Crown 8vo, 
cloth elegant, olivine edges, 63. 


*** Beric the Briton’ is good all through. We are 
not aware that any one has given us quite so vigor- 
ous a picture of Britain in the da;s of the Roman 
Conquest.” —Spectator. 


In GREEK WATERS: a Story of the 
Greci:n War of Indepencence (1821-1827). By 
G. A. HENTY. With 12 P.<e Illustrations by 
W. S. Stacey, and a Map. Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


**The story teems with incidents of an exciting 
nature, and will hold boys enthralled from the 
opening to the end,”’—Saturday Review. 


CONDEMNED as a NIHILIST: a 
Story of Escape from Siberia, By G, A. Henry, 
With 8 Page Illustrations by Walter Pazet. 
Crown 8yo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


“ One of Mr. Henty's best stories, full of informa- 
tion, but also fall of exciting incidents described 
without exaggeration.’”’—Record, 


ALSO BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


Price 6s, each. 
The Dash for Khartoum. 
Red kin and Cowboy. 
By Right of Conquest. 
By England’s Aid. 
With Lee in Virvinia. 
By Pike and Dyke. 
The Lion of St. Mark, 
Captain Bailey’s Heir. 
Bonnie Prince Charlie. 
For the Temple. 
The Young Carthaginian. 
With Wolfe in Canada, 
Tue Lion of the North, 
With Clive in India. | 
In Freedom’s Cause. 
Through the Fray. 
Under Drake’s Flag. 
True to the Old Flag. 


Price 5s. each, 

Held Fast for England, 
Maori and Settler. 
One of the 28th. 
In the Reign of Terror. 
Orange and Green. 
Bravest of the Brave, 
A Final Reckoning. 
The Cat of Bubastes. 
For Name and Fame. 
Dragon and the Raven. 
St. George for England, 
By Sheer Pluck, 
Facing Death, 

Price 3s, 6d. 
Chapter of Adventures, 

Price 2s. 6d, 
Sturdy and Strong. 





| 


| 
| 





NEW BOOK by ROBERT LEIGHTON, 


a Story of the | The THIRSTY SWORD: a Story of 


The Norse Invasion of Scotland (1262-1263), By 
Rosert LEIGHTON. With 8 Page Illustrations 
by Alfred Pearse, and a Map, Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, 53, 


** A stirring historical fiction......There is a great 
deal of good work in ‘The Thirsty Sword,’ which 
has some striking characters and descriptions in it.” 
—Spectator, 


NEW BOOK by ANNE BEALE, 
The HEIRESS of COURTLEROY, 


By ANNE Beatz, Author of ‘Squire Lisle’s 
Bequest,’ “Queen of the May,” &. With 8 
Page Illustrations by T. OC, H. Castle, Crown Svo, 
cloth elegant, olvine edges, 5s. 


“This charming story.’’—Quiver. 


NEW BOOK by ANNIE E ARMSTRONG. 
A VERY ODD GIRL; or, Life at the 


Gabled Farm, By ANNIE KH, ARMSTRONG. With 
6 Page Illustrations by 8, T. Dadd, Crown 8vo, 
cloth elegant, 33. 6d, 
‘*A very interesting and bright story for school 
girls.”’—University Correspondent, 


NEW BOOK by ©. J, HYNE, 
The CAPTURED CRUISER; or, Two 


Years from Land. By C. J. Hyne. With 6 
Paze Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. Crown 8vo, 
cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 
** It is altogether a capital story and cleverly illus- 
trated.”—Saturday Review. 


NEW BOOK by EDGAR PICKERING: 
An OLD-TIME YARN, Containing 


the Adventures of Anthony Ingram and his 
Shipmates in the West Indies and Mexico with 
Hawkins and Drake. By EpGar PICKERING. 
Illustrated by 6 Page Pictures drawn by Alfred 
Pearse. Crown 8yo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 


“The whole story is well told.”"—Journal of 
Education. 





*,* Blackie & Son's New Illustrated Catalogue of Books suitable for Presentation, 


School Prizes, Rewards, &c., with Synopsis of their Contents, sent post-free on 


application, 





London; BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 





Wa: 
W. H. ALLEN & (0’8 NEW BOOKS. 


Just published, medium 8yo, 12s, 6} 
Dedicated, by permission, to Adm; . 
’ “Duke of Edinbargh, RG. 2H: the 


The STEAM NAVY of ENGLayp 
Past, Present, and Future, By Harry W H 
LiaMs, R.N, (Chief Inspector of Machinery) IL. 

_ “Mr. Williams has written an altogether inte 

ing one of — for oa further reform of % 

eam Navy, with a vie inc: y ici 
page Pace w to its increased efficiency, 


Just published, 2 vols., 30s., demy 8vo, with 13 Maps. 


The LAND REVENUE of BOMBAY 
A ne . its oe Rise, and Pre. 
gress, By ALEXANDER ROGE hace 
Service, Retired. > a 


Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 63, 


MYAMMA: a Retrospect of Life ang 
Travel in Lower Burmah. By Deputy-Surgeon- 
General ©. T, Paske and F. G. ArLato, 

- —_, the geecll and the editor are to be com- 

mended for the production of a really » i 

book. ’—Public Opinion. 7 ne 


Crown 8vo, with Maps specially drawn for the work 
and numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. ‘ 


MOROCCO AS IT IS. With an 
Account of the Recent Mission of Sir Charles 
Euau Smith. By SrepH:n Bonsat, jur., Sp:. 
cial Coriespondent Central News. 7 

‘* There are several new and interesting features 
in the work, which gives much valuable informa. 
tion.”’—~Daily Te egraph. 


Crown 8vo, Illustrated by W. W. Russell, from 
Sketches by Edith C2, Somerville, 3:. 6, 


THROUGH CONNEMARA in 
GOVERNESS CARI. By the Authors of “An 
Trish Cousin.” 

“A bright and breezy narrative of the adventures 
and experiences of two ladies in Connemara, who 
preferred independence ani a mule to society anda 
mail-ear.”—Times, 


Imperial 8vo, 1,539 pp., £3 3s. net. 


A COMPREHENSIVE PERSIAN- 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Comprising such 
Arabic Words and Phrasesas are to be met with in 
Persian Literature ; being Johnson and Richard. 
son’s Persian, Arabic, and English Dictionary, 
Minutely Revised, Enlarged from Fresh and the 
Latest Sources, and entirely R construc‘ed on 
Original Lines, By F. Srernazass, Ph.D., 
Author of both the Student's Arabic-English and 
English-Arabic Dictionaries, 


4to, £4 14s. 6d. 


COMPLETE ENGLISH - PERSIAN 
DICTIONARY. Compiled from Original Sources, 
By Artuur N. Wotraston, C.1.E., H.M, (Home) 
Indian Civil Service. 


Royal 4to, with 31 Illustrations, cloth, £3 3s, net. 
MAHABODHT; or, the Great Budshist 


Temple under the Bodhi Tree at Buddha-Gaya, 
By Major-General Sir ALEXANDER CUNNINGHAM, 
R.E, K.C.LE., C.S.1. 

“ Gives an elaborate account, illustrated with 
numerous photographs, of the results of excavations 
and restorations recently ucdertaken at the great 
Buddhist temple of Buddha-Gayja..... All Oriental 
archeologists will recognise the importance of these 
remains and the value of Sir A, Cunningham’s mono- 
graph upon them,.”—Times. 


Demy 8vo, 18s. 


Tle LIFE and TEACHINGS of 
MAHOMMED; or, the Spirit of Islim. By 
Syep AmzgEeR ALI, MA,, C.I.E., Barrister-at- 
Law, a Judge of the High Court of Judicature in 
Bengal, Author of “‘The Personal Law of the 
Mohammedans,” &c. 

“A clear-sighted, clearly stated, and forcible ex- 
position of Mohammedism as a moral force, and has 
an advantage over the few good books on the sub- 
ject that an English reader can obtain.”’—Scotsman. 


Royal 8vo, with Maps and Plates, 21s. 


NAVAL WARFARE : Its Ruling 
Principles and Practice Historically Considered. 
By Rear-Admiral P, H. CoLoms, Gold Medallist 
Royal United Service Institution, and Lecturer 
on Naval Strategy and Tactics in the Royal Naval 
College at Greenwich. 

** A serious and important contribution to a yastly 

interesting study.’’—Daily Telegrapn. 

Royal 8vo, with Illustrations and Plans, 21s, 


GREAT COMMANDERS of MODERN 
TIMES. By W. O’Connor Morais. 

* Gives evidence on every page of carefal reading 
and correct judgment....An admirable book to 
place in the hands of any student who wishes to get 
some idea of the history of the art of war.”’— 


Academy. 
NEW NOVELS. 
With Numerous Illustrations by the Author, crown 


8vo, 6s, 
ABSOLUTELY TRUE. By Irving 
Montaau, late Special War Correspondent, 
Illustrated London News. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


AN AMERICAN MONTE CRISTO. 


A Romance. By JuLIaN HAWTHORNE. 


London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., Ltd., 13 WATER 
LOO PLACE (Publishers to the India Office), 
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JAMES R. OSGOOD, 
N E W 


McILVAINE & COS 


BOOKS. 





By the AUTHOR of ‘The AMERICAN ITALY.” 


IN the LEVANT. By Charles Dudley 


thor of “ As We Were Saying,” &c. With Portrait, 25 Photo- | 
prec — Decorative Head-pieces and Initials, 2 vols, large 8vo, cloth | 
extra, gilt tops, 21s. [This day. | 


Richly Illustrated, large 8vo, cloth extra, gilt tops, 16s. 


The ARMIES of TO-DAY : a Description of 


the Armies of the Leading Nations at the Present Time. By General 
Viscount WoLSELEY, Brigadier-General WESLEY Merritt, U.S.A., and 


[This day. 
eanl WILLIAM BELL SCOTT. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES of the LIFE 


of WILLIAM BELL SCOTT, H.R.S.A., LL.D., and Notices of his Artistic | 
and Poetic Circle of Friends, 1830 to 1882, Edited by W. Minto. Illustrated 
by Etchings by Himself and Reproductions of Sketches by Himself and 
Friends, 2 vols. large 8vo, cloth extra, 32s. 





~NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ A NEW ENGLAND NUN.” 


JANE FIELD: a Novel. By Mary E. 
Wiixrss, Author of “ Young Lucretia, and other Stories,” &. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. [This day. 

UNIFORM with “A GROUP of NOBLE DAMES.” By the SAME AUTHOR. 


TESS of the D’'URBERVILLES: a Pure 


Woman Faithfully Presented. By THomas Harpy. With Portrait and New 
Preface, 1 vol. crown 8vo, vloth extra, 63. [SEVENTEENTH THOUSAND. 


Now Published for the First Time in One Volume. 


PETER IBBETSON: a Novel. By George 


pu Mavrier. Illustrated with over 80 Drawings by the Author. Imperial 
16mo, cloth ornamental, gilt tops, 63. 


An EXQUISITE FOOL: a Novel. 


8yo, cloth extra, 63, 
“A really noteworthy novel.”—Telegraph. \ 


Crown 





The GREAT STREETS of the WORLD. 


By ANDREW Lang, and others. With about 100 Illustrations, large 8vo, 
cloth or.amental, gilt tops, 18s. [Immidiately. 


WALTER CRANE EDITION of HAW- 
THORNE’S WONDER-BOOK, A Wonder-Book for Boys and Girls. By 
NATHANIEL HawtHorne. Illustrated by Walter Crane, With 20 Full-Page 
Pictures in Colour, and about 40 Head-pieces, Tail-pieces, and Initials, also 
in Colour. Bound from Designs by Mr. Crane. 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


NOTE.—The Large First Edition having been exhausted on publication, a 
SECOND EDITION has been prepared, and is Now Ready. 


OF the BEAUTY of WOMEN. Dialogue 


by MEssFr AGNOLO FirENzvoLa, Florentine. Translated from the Italian 
by CLara BELL, With an Introduction by THropoRE CHILD, Printed on 
Hand-made Paper and bound in the “‘ Lily Cover,” 7s. 6d. 


The DANUBE: from the Black Forest to 


the Black Sea, By F. D. Mitxer. Illustrated by the Author and Alfred 
Parsons. 8vo, cloth ornamental, 10s, 6d. 


PRUE and I. By George William Curtis, 
Author of “From the Easy Chair,” &c. Illustrated by Albert Edward 
Sterner. Large 8vo, silk extra, 153. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ BEN-HUR.” 


The BOYHOOD of CHRIST. By General 


Lew Wattace. Richly Illustrated, imperial 16mo, cloth ornamental, 5s. 
Crown 8vo, cloth ornamental, gilt tops, 5s. 


SCIENCE STORIES. By Andrew Wilson, 


F.RS.E. 
Bound in silk and gold, gilt tops, 6s. 


BRET HARTE BIRTHDAY-BOOK. Com- 


piled by Mdme. Van pe VELDE, 
NEW BOOK for YOUNG PEOPLE 


YOUNG LUCRETIA, and other Stories. 


By Mary E. Witxrys. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth ornamental, gilt tops, 
3s. 6d, [Seconp Ep1tT1on. 


A LIST OF RECENT BOOKS SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS POST-FREE ON APPLICATION, 


ane: Jae Cees, See 





and CO., 45 Albemarle Street. 








SEELEY AND CO.’S LIST. 


Now ready, price 12s, 6d. 


SACHARISSA: some Account of Dorothy 
Sidney, O..untess of Sunderland, her Family and Friends. By Jun1a Cart- 
WRIGHT (Mrs. Henry Ady). With Portrait after Vandyke. Demy 8vo. 


“Mrs. Ady has written a delightful book.’”’—Pall Mall Gazette, 

“A most delightful and remarkable woman.”—Saturday Review. 

“ This is a delightful book, and the story is pleasantly and sympathetically 
told, Dorothy Sidney lived in stirring times, and was intimately connected with 
many of the chief actors in them.”’—Guardian. 


Now ready, price 73. 6d. 


STUDIES IN MODERN MUSIC: Berlioz, 


Schumann, and Wagner. By W. H. Hapow, M.A., Fellow of Worcester Col- 
lege, Oxford. With 5 Portraits on Copper, crown 8vo. 


“Here is a man who writes about music with brains, sincerity, and style. A 
man who has something to say, and says it well.”’—St. James’s Gazette, 


Now ready, price 6s, 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. From _ the 


French of E. CorroyEer, Edited by WALTER ARMSTRONG, Director of the 
Irish National Gallery, With 238 Illustrations, 


*EVENTS” SERIES, Now ready, price 5s, 


THE REFOUNDING OF THE GERMAN 


EMPIRE. By Colonel MatiEson, 0.8.1. With Portraits and Plans, 
LARGE-PAPER COPIES, Roxburghe (200 only), 10s. 6d. 
“This is one of the best books Colonel Malleson has written.”—Manchester 
Guardian, 
“ His descriptions of some of the battles are amongst the clearest and most 
striking that have been given of them.”—Glasgow Herald. 


Now ready, price 5s, 


STORIES FROM THE GREEK COME- 


DIANS, By the Rev, A.J. Cuurcu. With 16 Coloured Illustrations. 
“The broad humour of Aristophanes is most effectively given in this little 
book, and the flashes of brilliant song not less vividly,””—Spectator. 


Now ready, price 7s, 6d, 


DEAN SWIFT AND HIS WRITINGS. By 


G. P. Mortarty, Balliol College, Oxford. With 9 Portraits on Copper, 
crown 8yvo. 


{ 
LARGE-PAPER COPIES, with Proofs of the Portraits (150 only), 21s. 
“Mr. Moriarty has produced a most interesting book, which deserves to be read 


by all who desire to form a true estimate of the character of the famous 
satirist.”—Manchester Bxaminer, 





London: SEELEY and CO., Limited, Essex Street, Strand. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


At all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


DAR K: 
A Tale of the Down Country. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP.” 


At all the Libraries, in 2 vols, post 8vo. 


FROM ONE GENERATION 
TO ANOTHER. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
Author of ‘*The Slave of the Lamp,” ‘‘ Young Mistley,” &c. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. By Leslie 


Steruen. New, Revised, Rearranged, and Cheaper Edition, with Additional 
Chapters. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 63, each. 


A WOMAN of the WORLD: an 


Everyday Story. By F. Maset Rosrnson, Author of “ Disenchantment,” 
“The Plan of Campaign,’’ &c. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The SLAVE of the LAMP. By 


Henry Seron Merriman, Author of “ Young Mistley,” &. New and 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW PAMPHLETS BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, price 2d. each. 


NEW FORMS of CHRISTIAN 


EDUCATION: an Address to the University Hall Guild. By Mrs, 
Humpury WARD. 


The FUTURE of UNIVERSITY 


HALL: an Address. By Mrs. Humpurr Warp. (November, 1892.) 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO’S LIST. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY.—(New Volume.) 


COURSING AND FALCONRY. 
By HARDING COX and the Hon. GERALD LASCELLES. 


With 20 Plates and 55 I)lustrations by John Charlton, R. H. Moore, 
G. E. Lodge, L. Speed, &c., in the Text. 


Crown Svo, 10s. 6d. 


FIFTY YEARS in the MAKING of AUS- 


TRALIAN HISTORY. By Sir Henry Parkes, G.C.M.G., Premier of New 
South Wales, 1272-75, 1877, 1878-79. With 2 Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 323. 
“ While as political history these volumes are interesting, as a record of a re- 
markable life they are more interesting still.””—Manchester Guardian. 


The RUINED CITIES of MASHONALAND : 


being a Record of Excavation and Exploration in 1891, By J, THEODORE 
Bent, F.S.A., F.R.G.8. With a Chapter on the Orientation and Mensura- 
tion of the Temples by R. M. W. Swan. With 5 Maps and Plans, 13 Plates, 
and 104 Illustrations in the Text, 8vo, 18s. 
“* A volume far removed from the conventional ‘ book of travel.’ It has for its 
subject one of those mysteries which fascinate the mind.”—Yorkshire Post. 


A SELECTION from the LETTERS of 


GERALDINE JEWSBURY to JANE WELSH CARLYLE. Kdited by 
Mrs, ALEXANDER IRELAND, and Prefaced by a Monograph on Miss Jews- 
bury. 8vo, 16s. : 
“A volume which is rich in sparkle and humour; which is not wanting in 
suggestive graver reflection, and which introduces us to a versatile and winning 
personality.”—Academy. 


COMPLETION of the CABINET EDITION of Mr. LECKY’S “‘ ENGLAND.” 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGHT- 


EENTH CENTURY. By Wit11am E. H. Lecry. Cabinet Edition, 12 vols, 
crown 8vo, 6s. each (England, 7 vols. ; Ireland, 5 vols.) 


KING POPPY : a Fantasia. By the Earl of 


Lrtron). With 1 Plate and Design on title-page by Ei, Burne-Jones, A.R.A. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 64. 

“* Many of the most delightful fairy-tules are woven into the rainbow-hued web 

of the poem...... The book is perfectly printed and bound, the cover, title-page, 

and frontispiece being adorned with designs by Mr. Burne-Jones.’’—Morning Post. 


SECRET SERVICE under PITT. By W. J. 


Firzpatricx, F.S.A, Author of “Ireland before the Union,” &c. Second 
Edition, Enlarged, 8vo, 14s. 
“‘A most original and intere t'nz :c201nt...... Will be found of the utmost 
value. Mr, Fitzpatrick is the gre .test l.v ny authority on the Secret History.” — 
Edinburgh Review. 


CIVILISATION and PROGRESS. By 


Jouw Brartie Crozier. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, and with 
New Preface fully explaining the nature of the New Organon used in the 
solution of its problems, 8vo, 14s, 

“‘The book of a very able man......The testimony which we are compelled to 
give to the high ability of this ambitious work is completely impartial...... Fall of 
original criticism......Great literary faculty...... A book far less superficial than 
Mr. Buckle’s.’”’—Spectator. 


LETTERS to YOUNG SHOOTERS. Second 
Series. Onthe PRODUCTION, PRESERVATION, and KILLING of GAME, 
With directions in Shooting Wood-Pigeons and Breaking-in Retrievers. By 
Sir Ratpn Payne-Gatuwey, Bart. With Portrait of the Author and 103 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

“We doubt whether a completer manual dealing with everything that concerns 
the art of shooting—as far as the game found in the British Isles is concerned— 
has ever been submitted to the public than this volume, It serves, moreover, 
every end that could possibly be attained by a formal treatise on the sport.” — 
County Gentleman. 


FIRST SERIES—On the CHOICE and USE of a GUN. 


With numerous Illustrations and Diagrams, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A SANSKRIT ENGLISH DICTIONARY : 


being a Practical Handbook with Transliteration, Accentuation, and Btymo- 
logical Analysis throughout. Compiled by ArTHur A. MacpongLL, M.A., 
Ph.D, (Deputy), Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. 4to, 42s, 


OLD and NEW ASTRONOMY. By Richard 
A. Proctor and A. CowPer Ranyarp. With 31 Plates and 472 Illustrations 
in the Text, 4to, 36s. 

*,* The issue of this book in Parts is now completed. Part 13, APPENDIX, 
price 1s., now ready. 


NICHOLAS FERRAR: his Household and 


his Friends. Edited by the Rev. T. T., Carter, M.A., Hon. Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford. With Portrait engraved from a Picture by Cornelius 
Janssen at Magdalene College, Cambridge, crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “JOHN WARD.” 


The STORY of a CHILD. By Margaret 
De.axp, Author of ‘John Ward,” &. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


“The thread of the story is admirably interwoven through the gossipy conver- 
sations of the children and their elders.”—Glasgow Herald, 

* Fall of charm from beginning to end...... Those whose childhood is a thing of 
the past will thoroughly enjoy this story.”—Pall Mall Gasette, 


PLEAS and CLAIMS for CHRIST. By 


ng Beer Houuanp, M.A., Oanon and Precentor of St. Paul’s, Crown 
vo, 78. 6d. 

“The most interesting collection of sermons Canon Scott Holland has yet 
published.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
New York: 15 EAST SIXTEENTH STREET, 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 
MAN in ART. By Philip G. Ham 


erton 

Illustrated by Etchings and Photogravures from Picty i : ? 
Alma Tadema, Watts, Sir John Gilbert, Luke Fildes, Deen “ {eighton, 
Gonzalo Coques, Philipps de Champagne, Maes, Schalken, Murillo avetlie, 
dajo, Ary Scheffer, Moreau, Botticelli, Pisano, Giovanni Bellini Bor hirlan- 
Walenn, Woolner, M. de Roton, Macklio, Rude, Luca della Robe foe: 
Bellanger, Fra Angelico, Albert Diirer, Lucas of Leyden Ee assaert, 
Rtched or Photogravared by Norman Hurst, Rhead, 0. 0, Mon ™*at. 
Manesse, Didier, Flameog. Goupil Process: Dajardin, Annan omy | M, 
Amand Durand, Guillaume, Pierre Gusman. Printed on J Dickin Swan, 
Co.’s Hand-made Paper. Oolumbier 8vo, £3 13:, 6d. net. imson and 

*,* EDITION DE LUXE (limited to 176 Copies, 50 of which are fe . 

printed on John Dickinson and Co.’s Hand-made Paper. or America), 
Japanese vellum, £10 103, net, seteataalinaes Tilustrations on 


TIMES.—“ A beautiful and instructive work.” 


The HEIR-PRESUMPTIVE and the HEIR- 


APPARENT. By Mrs. OLtrHant. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 31s, 6d. 
GLASGOW HERALD.—“It is doubtful if Mrs. Oliphant’ 
hibited in greater perfection than in this story. It es ooh cok ee 
living fictionist could have written, for it is a work which only a woman 6 1d 
have written, and a woman of rich dramatic gifts, as well as of keen ee 
of character. re. Altogether, this is a book which one reads with sustained = ong 
ness of interest, and lays down with a sigh of satisfied pleasure,” _ 


CALMIRE. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2is, 
MANCHESTER EX AMINER —“In all respects a very striking book. Viewed 
merely as a work of art it is worthy of high praise. The characters, well aun 
ee of —S, = very skilfully a together. They are all distine 
ively original. ‘Calmire’ is sure to make its mark in Engla i " 
hardly be surprising if it became a sort of a rage.” an 


DON ORSINO. By F. Marion Crawford. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo, Sls, 61. 
ATHEN £ZUM.—'*‘ Don Orsino’ i i i iti 
told with all the spirit ~ Evie aor Pronk 4 apn A in — 


PUNCH.—* The dénouement is both artistically original and at th i 
ordinarily provable. May all readers enjoy this pe ae novel,” iad 


SCENES in FAIRYLAND; or, Miss Mary’s 


Visits to the Court of Fairy Realm. By the Rev. J.C. Arxrnson, D.C.L 
Canon of York, and Vicar of Danby-in-Cleveland, With abo ) Itlastraz 
tions by C. E. Brock. Orown 8vo, 4s. 6d. a 


The BEAUTIES of NATURE; and the 


WONDERS of the WORLD WE LIVE IN. By the Right Hon. Sir J 
sane, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D. With Tilustrations, Crows 
» 6s. 


Me oes MALL GAZETITE,—“ Will be widely read ; will well deserve its popu- 
rity.°° 


The NICOMACHEAN ETHICS of ARIS. 


TOTLE. Translated, with an Analysis and Critica] Notes, by J. E. C. W: 
pon, M.A., Head-Master of Harrow School. Crown 8vo, ‘aah, 7s. 6d. nied 


*,* Uniform with Mr, Welldon’s Translation of the.‘‘ Politics’? and “* Rhetoric” 
already published. 


The WORKS of XENOPHON. Translated 


Pa RE i emp Mel es Ca ti 
ol. I. . Books III,-VII. LAUS, The POLITICS 
and The REVENUES. Crown 8v0, cloth, 10s, 6d. saad ” 


ARISTOTLE on the CONSTITUTION of 


eae Pace yg ome i oan A .. —_— o4.. Fellow of Oriel 
x! . Secon ition. To which a i 
in “ Paradise Lost.” Crown 8yo, 3s, 6d, eT aT ee ee 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL REGISTER (The) 


from 1764 to 1883, Compiled and Edited, with Biographical Notes, by G. F. 
RussELL Barkers, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, and ALAN H. STEN- 
NING. With Appendices, 8vo, 193, 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU. 
TIONS in AMERICA, INDIA, the COLONIES, and FOREIGN PARTS. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 

Monthly Oatalogue of Second-Hand Books: Specimen No. post-free, 
LIBRARIES PUROHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 
186 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





AGENOY for AMERIOAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK: 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 20 West 25rd Street, New York, and 24 

BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O., desire to calf the attention of the 

READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMEBRIOAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—OATALOGUES sent on application. 


PFUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS. os =o ee —£15,000,000 








LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
Warmest Seaside Winter Resort in England. First-class return from London 
(Waterloo) and seven days’ board, room, &c., Five Guineas, Ask for Hotel tickets. 
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———_—_ =~ =~ ~~ 
GRIFFITH, FARRAN, and CO. 
beg to call attention to the following New Novels issued by 
: which are now to be had at all the Libraries. 
- RITA’S” Stories are always popular, and her new 
one. published this day, is entitled ASENATH of the 
FORD, a Romance of the Red Earth Country, in 3 vols. 
FLORENCE MARRYAT’S New Three- Volume Novel, 
HOW LIKE a WOMAN, is pronounced by the ScoTsMAN 
in point of merit to the best literary work she 


ual t 
ar aad and entertaining and readable from begin- 


ning to end. 

The very original Three-Volume Story, WHITHER? 
by M. EB. FRANCIS, is thus spoken of by some of 
the leading journals: “ The plot is well handled...... 
The story never loses interest. The incidental descrip- 
tions are good, and the subsidiary characters well drawn.” 
—SaturDAY Review. The MANCHESTER EXAMINER 
says that the story contains much of power, freshness 
of incident, and of poetic feeling. “ Thoroughly readable.” 
—GuARDIAN. “ Her heroine is worth a dozen of the 
majority ; and while she is not above giving us sufficient 
loveemaking, she knows better than to fill her book with the 
unprofitable flirtations of young people.” STANDARD. 

“An EVIL REPUTATION is DORA RUSSELL’S 
latest Novel, and is published in one volume, and is full of 
startling surprises,” says the ACADEMY; and the Lapy’s 
Picror1aL says the story will keep up Dora Russell’s 
good reputation as a writer of stories with well-thought-out 
and well-sustained plots. 








Just published. 


ETON of OLD, or Kighty Years 


Since—181!-1822. By an OLD COLLEGER. 1 vol. crown 4to, cloth, Illus- 
trated, price 15. 250 Copies only printed on special hand-made paper, with 
the cuts printed on Japanese paper and mounted, bound in bevel’ed boards 
and gilt tops, price 21s, 

“ Etonians, young and old, will delight in a very pleasantly written, and 
Pha be nearer b and illustrated volume......All hischapters are full of interest 
to those who care for the history of a great and unique national institution, but 
that which bears the great and terrible name of Keate is perhaps the most in- 
teresting of all.”’—Times, 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, & CO., 39 Charing Cross Road, London. 
JAMES NISBET AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, POET-LAUREATE. 


A Brief Study of his Life and Poetry. By ARTHUR JENKINSON, Minister of 
the Parish of Innellan, Scotland, Author of “ A Modern Disciple.”” Small 
crown 8yo, 2s, 


HOME WEAL and HOME WOE. B 
Autbor of “ Ragged Homes and How to Mend Them,” &. 


PICTURED PALESTINE. By the Rev. James Neil, 
ong of ‘‘ Palestine Explored,” &. With 80 Illustrations, Medium 


“The very prettiest and certainly not the least instructive of our books is 
‘Pictured Palestine.’ Its merit lies in the vivid representation of actual life as 
it now goes on in the Holy Land.”—Guardian. 


The HOT SWAMP: a Romance of Old Albion. By 


R. M. BALLANTYNE. With 6 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s, 


“The story is a capital one, and is worthy to take rank with the best of Mr. 
Ballantyne’s early etforts.”’—Standard, 


NEW RELATIONS: a Story for Girls. By Emma 


MarsHaLL. With 6 Illustrations, Extra crown 8vo, 53. 


“Mrs. Marshall’s charming chronicle is brightly written, and altogether 
wholesome and desirable.’’—Athenzum. 


STEADY YOUR HELM; or, Stowed Away. B 
Ww. Cartes METCALFE, Author of *‘ Above Board,” “ Frank Weatherall,” 
&c, With 6 I)lustrations, extra crown 8vo, 5s. 

Qo... hard life before the mast in a merchant vessel is clearly set forth.”— 
neum, 


“The story is vigorously told, and is distinctly above the average.”—Standard, 


BARON and SQUIRE: a Story of the Thirty Years’ 
War. From the German of N. NoeLpecHen. By SaraH M. 8, CLARKE 
(Mrs, Pereira), With 16 Illustrations, extra crown 8vo, 53. 

“A well-written historical story.””—Academy. 

. "It is a romance of the school of Sir Walter Scott, abounding in stirring 

incidents, and not without a certain value as vividly calling up t36 scenes and 

events of real history.” —Scotsman, 


LILLA THORN’S VOYAGE; or, “‘ That for Remem- 
brance.” By GRacE STEBBING. With Illustrations, extra crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“Another capital book......Lilla Thorn is a most engaging child, the very 
embodiment of gracefully unconscious impudence, The great charm of Lilla is 
in her talk, which is always original and clever, yet childlike.”’—Times. 


A BRAVE FIGHT, and other Stories. By Esme 


Stuart. With 4 lllustrations, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


“ Admirable without exception......Where all the stories are good, it is diffi- 
cult to pick and choose.”—Times. 





Mrs. Bayly, 


Crown 8vo, 53. 


JAMES NISBET and CO., 21 Berners Street, W. 





MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


Just published, large 8vo, 12s. 6d., Illustrated. 


THE GREAT WAR 
OF 189—: 


A Forecast, 

By Rear-Admiral COLOMB; Colonel MAURICE, Staff College : 
Captain MAUDE; ARCHIBALD FORBES; CHARLES LOWE ; 
D. CHRISTIE MURRAY; and F. SCUDAMORE. 

With numerous full-page and Text Illustrations by F. Villiers. 


*,* In this narrative an attempt is made to forecast the course of events pre- 
liminary and incidental to the Great War, which, in the opinion of military and 
political experts, will probably occur in the immediate future. 


SECOND EDITION JUST READY. 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON : 
A Study of his Life and Work. 
ARTHUR WAUGH, B.A. Oxon. 


By 
With Portraits and 21 Illustrations, from Photographs specially taken for this 
Work. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


World,—“ We must congratulate Mr. Wangh on a creditable success. His book 
is one that can be warmly recommended. It is scholarly and non-hysterical. We 
have found in these pages a great deal that is new to us,” 


THE DRAMA: Addresses. 


By HENRY IRVING. 
With a Portrait by J. M‘Neill Whistler, fcap. 8vo, rough edges, 3s. 6d. 
*,* 75 numbered copies on Van Gelder paper, extra binding. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN THE 


SECRET SERVICE. 
The Recollections of a Spy. 
By Major HENRI LE CARON. 
With Portraits and Fac-similes of Original Documents, demy 8vo, 14s. 


*,* In order to enable Librarians ani Booksellers to supply the demand for 
the above Work, the Publisuer has just issued a SIXTH EDITION, in which— 
pendente lite—a few contentious lines are omitted ; but the book in its Original 
Version (Fifth Edition), can still be had of the Publisher. 


QUEEN JOANNA I. 

Of NAPLES, SICILY, and JERUSALEM. 
Countess of Provence, Forcalquier, and Piedmont. 
AN ESSAY ON HER TIMES. 

By St. CLAIR BADDELEY. 


With numerous Illustrations, medium 8vo, 16s. 


STUDIES OF RELIGIOUS HISTORY. By 


Exnest Renan. Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
*,* These Essays have never before appeared in English, 


THE REALM OF THE HABSBURGS. By 


Stpnery WuitTmay, Author of “Imperial Germany,” &c. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE GENTLE ART OF MAKING ENEMIES. 


By J. M‘NEILL WuistLer. A New and Enlarged Edition, 4to, 10s. 6d. 


THE WORKS OF HEINRICH HEINE. 


Translated by CHarLEs GopFrreY LELAND. Vol. I. FLORENTINE NIGHTS. 
Vols, II. and III, PICTURES OF TRAVEL. 2 vols. Vols. VI. and VII. 
GERMANY. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. each vol. 


The NEW VOLUME of “The GREAT EDUCATORS SERIES.” 


ALCUIN, and the Rise of the Christian 


Schools. By Professor ANDREW F. West, Ph.D. Orown 8vo, 5s. 
Mr. GLapsTone, at Oxford, said:—‘‘ Alcuin, English born and reared in his 
teaching, united the best elements accessible to him of Divine and human 


senenieeail Previously published. 5s. each. 
ARISTOTLE and _ the| LOYOLA and the Educa- 


Ancient Educational Ideals, By tional System of the Jesuits, By the 
Tomas Davipson, M.A., LL.D. Rev. THomas Huaugs, §.J. 


NEW FICTION. 
THE TOWER OF TADDEO. By Ouida, 
Author of “ Under Two Flags,” &c. In 3 vols., at all Libraries, 


Pall Mall Gazette —‘‘ Ouida has written nothing more clever or more full of 
artistic and literary skill.’’ 


CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO. ByI. Zang- 


WILL, Author of ‘The Old Maids’ Club.” In 3 vols., at all libraries. 
Times,—“ From whatever point of view we regard it, it isa remarkable book.’’ 


A KNIGHT OF THE WHITE FEATHER. 


By Tasma, Author of ‘‘ The Penance of Portia James,”’ &c. In 2 vols,, at all 
ibraries. 

Literary World.—‘‘ An exceptionally powerful novel. It deserves to rank 
among the few first-rate novels of the season.” 


CAPT’N DAVY’S HONEYMOON. By Hall 


Cainz. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. Sixth Thousand. 
By the Same Author, uniform with the above. 


THE BONDMAN. | THE SCAPEGOAT. 
THE SECRET OF NARCISSE. By Edmund 


Gossr, Author of “ Gossip in a Library.’’ Crown 8yo, 5s. 


VANITAS. By Vernon Lee, Author of 


‘*Hauntings.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, [Crown Copyright Series. 


THE ATTACK ON THE MILL; and other 


Sketches of War. By Emits Zora. With an Introduction by Epmunp 
Goss. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 


THE NAULAHKA: a Story of West and 


Bast. By Rupyarp Kipiine and Wotcott Balestier, Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 63. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, Strand. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


Now ready. 


RED-LETTER DAYS of MY LIFE. 


By Cornetia A. H. Crosse. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s, 
**The author has had opportunities of meeting and studying many distin- 
uished people, and she has made good use thereof. Those who enjoy the 
iterature of anecdote will peruse this work with unabated zest and satisfaction. 
They will find the volumes full of agreeable diversion, apart from the light they 
tend to throw upon the literary, artistic, and sociu history of the middle 
decades of this reign.” —Globe. 


Now ready. 


MEMOIRS of EIGHTY YEARS. By 


Gorpon Haxr, I g lections and Anecdotes of many Eminent 
Persons. 1 vol. demy 8vo, L5s. 


“The retrospect of these eventful eighty years is full of piquant variety. Dr* 
Hake has seen Jife in very different aspects, and has been very familiar with 
many eminent men. He is a remarkably shrewd analyst of character ; conse- 
quently all his personal sketches are effective, and some are delightfully satiri- 
cal.”’—Saturday Review. 








Now ready. 


The LIFE of JOHN LINNELL. By 


ALFRED T. Story. With numerous Illustrations from Paintings or Sketches 
by Linnell. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 28s, 


“ Will not fail in interest to any Englishman, whether he care about art or 
not.”—Saturday Review. 


“No one can rise from its perusal without feeling mentally braced and 
strengthened.’’— Observer, ; 


** A perfect treasury of anecdotes.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“Will be valuable to all who wish to inform themselves of the history of a 
great artist.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 








By the AUTHOR of ‘The SIN of JOOST AVELINGH.” 


> 
GOD’S FOOL. By Maarren Maarrens, 
Author of ‘* An Old Maid’s Love,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“ The story of Elias, God’s Fool, is in some respects beautiful, in all curious, 
and thickset with gems of thought. The picture of the creature with the 
clouded brain, the missing senses, the pure and holy soul, and the unerring 
sense of right, living in his deafness and darkness by the light and the law of 
love, is a very fine conception, and its contrast with the meanness and wicked- 
ness of his surroundings is worked out with high art.”’—World. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


MRS. BLIGH. By Ruopa Broveuton, 


Author of “ Nancy,’ ‘“* Cumeth Up as a Flower,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8yo, 


Now ready. 


WHEN CHARLES the FIRST was 


KING. By J.S. Fuercuer. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of *‘ ELSA.” 


The STEP-SISTERS. By E. McQuren 


Gray. 3 vols. crown 8yvo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, W., 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


JAMES CLARKE & CO.’S LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


A MOST CHARMING GIFT-BOOK. 
The ROSEBUD ANNUAL, 1893. Containing 300 charming 


Illustrations by Favourite Artists. Music by IT. Crampton and others. 
Handsomely bound in strong cloth, 4s. 

Parents can find no book which will give greater pleasure to children, while 
ancles, aunts, and others wishing to win or retain the good graces of the de- 
lightful little torments, will find in ‘‘The Rosebud Annual”? a veritable “ open 
sesame” to their affections, The short, amusing stories, in prose and verse, will 
hold a circle of youngsters spell-bound for hours, and as for the comical pictures, 
which appear on almost every page, they are simply irresistible. 

A NEW NOVEL vy AMELIA E, BARR. 


A ROSE of a HONDRED LEAVES. By Amelia E. Barr, 
Author of “ Jan Vedder's Wife,” ‘‘ Friend Ovivia,” &c, Beautifully illustra- 
ted, printed on superfine paper, and handsomely bound in cloth, 6s, 

“ A most elegant book. Would make a very handsome present.” 


The BISHOP and the CATERPILLAR (as Recited by 
the late Mr. S. Brandram), and OTHER PIEOES SUITABLE for RECI- 
—. ~ Mary E, Manners: Dedicated by permission to Lrwis 

ARROLL. Is. 


QUEER STORIES from RUSSIA. By Capel Chernilo. 
With !lustrations from Photographs. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The Daily Telegraph says :—*‘ Some incidents of real life in the Dominions of 
the Czar are cleverly depicted in a series of ‘Queer Stories from Russia.’ It is 
or fair to call these stories merely ‘queer’; some of them are deeply 
pathetic. 








London: JAMES CLARKE and CO., 
13 and 14 FLEET STRERT. E.C. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The OOUNOIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOOIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
an quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on ee to the SEORETARY 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
BANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 00., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 











ia. 
MESSRS, WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONY" 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. ™ 





A HANDSOME CHRISTMAS Book. 
With 60 Illustrations. 


CHINESE STORIES. By Rober 


K. Dovetas. With Illustrations by Parkinso : 
and others. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. “imme ae 


With 50 Illustrations, 


ACROSS FRANCE in a CARAVAN 


Being some Account of a Journey from Bordeaux to Genoa ; 
the ‘ Escargot,’ taken in the Winter 1889-90. By the Auth 
of “A Day of my Life at Eton.” With 50 Illustration “ 
John Wallace, after Sketches by the Author, and i 
Demy 8vo, 15s. (‘This Ps 


“A delightfully entertaining account of a journey from Bordeanx to Ge 
...««From its first page to its last the narrative positively ripp!es with Niner 
fun and joyous langhter. The illustrations, 50 in number, are o!ten as Orced 
as the text.”—Daily Telegraph. Comical 

“Few more delightful stories of such a holiday or such a journe 
written...... The author has prodaced a book of travel which will linger in th, 
memory longer than even more elaborate descriptions. It is a book of the 
— intense interest and every page of it will be read with great pleasure."- 
Scotsman, a 


¥ have heen 


Profusely Illustrated. 


VOYAGE of the ‘NYANZA’ 


R.N.Y.C. Being the Record of a Three Years’ Cruise in g 
Schooner-Yacht in the Atlantic and Pacific, and her subse. 
quent Shipwreck. By J. Cummina Dewar, late Captain 
King’s Dragoon Guards and 11th Prince Albert’s Hussars, 
With 2 Autogravures, numerous Full-Page and other Illustra. 
tions, and a Map, demy 8vo, 21s. [This day, 
* Allis fresh, and the comments are brief ani shrewd, an1 the volume alt». 


gether with its attractive dress makes an exellent and welcome adiition to 
any library of travel.”—Pall Ma'l Gazette. 


‘For all lovers of travel the book has an abounding interest.” — Glasgoy 
Herald. 


SECOND EDITION. With 24 Full-Page Plates. 


RACING LIFE of LORD GEORGE 
BENTINCK, M.P., and other Reminiscences. By Joxy 
Kent, Private 'I'rainer to the Goodwood Stable. Edited by 
the Hon. Francis Lawtry. Demy 8vo, 25s. ’ 

A masterpiece of racing literature,.’’—Saturday Review, 
‘“*The most interesting book that has been written on the subject of horse. 


COLUMBA: a Drama. By John 


Huntiey Sxrine, Warden of Glenalmond, Author of “A 
Memory of Edward Thring.” Feap. 4to, 6s. | This day. 


IMPRESSIONS of DANTE and of 
the NEW WORLD. With a few Words on Bimetallism. 
By J. W. Cross, Editor of “ George Eliot’s Life as Related in 
her Letters and Journals.” Post 8vo, 6s. [This day. 


TANHAUSER. By Ralph Macleod 


Fuutuarron. Author of “Merlin: a Dramatic Poem.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [Next week. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ IDEALA.” 


SINGULARLY DELUDED. By the 
Author of “Ideala: a Study from Life,” ‘A Domestic Ex- 
periment.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. 


ASTUDYin MUNICIPALGOVERN. 


MENT: the Corporation of Berlin. By James Pow.arp, 
C.A., Chairman of the Edinburgh Public Health Committee, 
and Secretary of the Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [This day. 


The DISTINCTIVE MESSAGES of 


the OLD RELIGIONS. By Grorez Marusson, M.A., D.D., 
F.R.S.E., Author of “Spiritual Development of St. Paul,” 
“ Can the Old Faith Live with the New ?” “ The Psalmist and 
the Scientist,” “Sacred Songs,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


MONA MACLEAN, MEDICAL STUDENT. 


By GraHaM TRAVERS. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 25s, 6d. 


‘** The cleverest novel we have read for a long time.”’—Spectator. 

** One of the brightest and freshest novels of the time.”—Academy. 

“Told with unfailing brightness and spirit.”’-—Graphic, 

“It is impossible to conceive a more charming English girl.’”’—Standard. 

‘Distinctly ‘an up-to-date’ novel......Clever and charming story.”—Daily 
Telegraph, : 

** A courageous book, full of soul and intellect and delicate tact.”—Sporting 
and Dramatic News, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST. 


Now READY at all LIBRARIES and BOOKSELLERS’, 
Medium 8vo, cloth, price 21s. ; or bound in vellum, gilt top, 31s. 61. 


SHORT STALKS; 


Or, Hunting Camps, North, South, East, and West. 
’ By EDWARD NORTH BUXTON. 
With numerous fine Illustrations by Whymper, Lodge, Wolf, &e. 
Prospectus, with Specimens of the Illustrations, free on applicati.n, 
ie F:om the Times, December 2nd, 1892. 
«Jt is some time since we have come across so pleasant and attractive a record 
uf travel, and adventure as this. To the general public Mr, Buxton is 
of it enown as sn active pubiic man, who has been Chairman of the London 
bh 1} Boare, H gh Sheriff of his county, and Member of Parliament for one of 
re D.visions. He here sppears not in any of these capacities, but as a keen 
us teman and traveller, who has employed his rare and brief holidays, as 
Se isbanen love to employ them, in rapid travel and the pursuit of wild game 
~~ remoter districts of two hemispheres. But it is because he is something 
. re than a sportsman that his book is £0 attractive. It is the work of a man 
rho sees thi gs in their true proportion, and, spending iis life in the active 
Juebarge of such public and private duties as fall to his lot, takes his holidays 
kind’ and cheerily and spends them not unprofitably. We should add that the 
illustrations of the volume are for the most part excellent.’’ 


Inst publi-hed, SECOND EDITION, thoroughly Revised, 53. 


MEDITERRANEAN WINTER RESORTS. 


Edited by E. A. REYNOLDS BALL, F.R.G.S. 

A Pr.ctical Handbook to the principal Health and Pleisurs Resorts on its 
Slores, with Special Articles on the principal Inval.d Stations by Resident 
English Physiciaus. Feap. 8vo, cloth, with numerous Illustrations, 

Also, just published, SECOND EDITION, large post 8vo, cloth, price 7s, 6d. 


TANGANYIKA: 


Eleven Years in Central Africa. 
By EDWARD COODE HORE, Master Mariner. 
With Portrait, Maps, and a number of Original Illustrations, 
“A simp, s\raightforward narrative of missionary enterprise aid endeavour 
aida viv.d picture of actual life in Central Africs.’’—Times, 
Just ready, crown 8vo, wrapper, price ls.; p°r post, 1s. 1d. 


HOW TO PACK, HOW 10 DRESS, 
HOW TO KEEP WELL 


ON A WINTER TOUR IN INDIA. 
By the Hon. Mrs. NEVILLE LYTTELTON. 
“ Will b: found of great use.”’—Overland Mail. 
“Quite an ieal instance of good advice ‘in a nutshell.’”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


ATLASES FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
Dedicated hy permission to HER MAJESTY the QUEEN. 


STANFORD'S LONDON ATLAS of UNI- 


VERSAL GEOGRAPHY, Exhibiting the Physical and Political Divisions 
of the Various Countries of the World. 90 Maps, with a List of Names, with 
Latitudes and Longitudes. Im:erial folio, half-morocco extra, with Thumb 
Index, price £12; morceco, £15. Size, when shnt, 16 in, by 23 in. 
“Tn respect of its wealth of maps of the British Empire all over the world, it 
is probably unsurpassed.” —Times. 
UARTO EDITION, Revised and Enlarged. 


STANFORD'S LONDON ATLAS of UNI- 


VERSAL GEOGRAPHY, containing 48 Coloured Maps, carefullv drawn and 
beautifully engraved on Steel and Copper Plates, and a List of Names, with 
Latitudes and Longitudes. Fourth Editicn, imperial 4to, half-morocco, cloth 
sides, gilt edges, price 30s. Size, when shut, 12 in. by 15 in. 
“ We have used it constantly for years, and we have never found it surpassed 
for the combined merits cf handiness, cheapness, accuracy, and clearness.”— 
Saturday Revieu. 


STANFORD’S GUINEA ATLAS of MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY, containing 38 Maps, carefully drawn and beautifully engraved 
on Copper Plates, coloured to show the latest Political Boundaries and the 
Leading Physical Features; also an Alphabetical List of over 30,000 names, 
with Latitudes and Longitndes. Haudsomely bound, gilt edges, price 21s. 
Size, when shut, 8} in. by 12 in, 
“We Lave found that it is as good as it looks. Higher praise we could not 
award it.’’—Journal of Education. 


STANFORD’S HANDY ATLAS of MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY, consisting of 30 Maps, each 14 in, by 11 in., engraved in the 
best style, giving the Leading Physical Features, and coloured to show the 
Latest Political Boundaries; also an Alphabetical List of over 30,000 names, 
with Latitudes and Longitudes. Bound in cloth, price 10s 6d. Size, when 
shut, 7} in. by 12 in, 
“ Handsomely and durably bound, beautifully printed on fine paper, and em- 
bodying the results of the latest geographical researches, this inexpensive atlas 
is wholly admirable.”—European Mail. 











POPULAR WORKS ON NATURAL SCIENCE, 
By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY (Mrs. Fisher). 
“Hundreds of children have learnt their first science lessons from Miss 
Buckley’s enchanting books,’—Manchester Guardian. 
“No more excellent Christmas gift- books could be found.’’—Bookseller, 


The FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. With 74 


Ill.strations. Twenty-fourth Thousand, Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 63. ; 
calf extra, lls, 


THROUGH MAGIC GLASSES, and other 


Lectures. (A Sequel to ‘*The Fairyland of Science.’’) With 100 Illustrations. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, gilt edges, 6z.; calf extra, Lls. 


LIFE and HER CHILDREN: Glimpses of 


Animal Life, from the Amoeba to the Insects, With 100 Illustrations, 
Thirteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 6s.; calf extra, lls. 


WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE; or, the Great 


Back-boned Family. With numerous Illustrations, Sixth Thousand, crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 83. 6d. ; calf extra, 14s. 


ASHORT HISTORY of NATURAL SCIENCE; 


and of the Progress of Discovery, from the Time of the Greeks to the Pre- 
sent Time. With 77 Lllustrations. Fourth Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 
gilt edges, 8s, 6d.; calf extra, 14s, 


Crown 8vo, handsome cloth binding, price 10s. 6d. 
ANIMALS from the LIFE. 255 Coloured 


Illustrations, Drawn by Heinrich LeuTemMann, With Descriptive Letter- 
press, Edited by ARaBBLLA B. Buckury. 


Loadon: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur St., 8. W. 








WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & CO.’S LIST. 


Just ready.—A NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK on RUSSIA. 


“WITH RUSSIAN PILGRIMS.” 


Being an Account of a Sojourn in the White Sea Monastery, and a Journey 
by the Old Trade Route from the Arctic Sea to Moscow. 

By ALEXANDER A. Boppy, 

Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society of England, Member of the 
the Imperial Geographical Society of Russia, and Author of “ To Kairwan 
the Holy: Scenes in Mohammedan Africa.”” Also an Appendix by the 
Venerable ARCHIMANDRITE MELITIUS, giving a full History of the Famous 
wom gf - the Solové.sk. New Maps and Illustrations, crown 8yo, cloth 

oards, 7s, 6d. 


By HI3 GRACE the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


PASTORAL LETTERS and SYNO- 


DAL CHARGES. Delivered to the Clergy and Laity in the Diocese of Lich- 
field. By Wriit1am DaLkYMPLE MacuaGan, Archbishop of York, Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 7s, 6d. 


By the LORD BISHOP of WAKEFIELD. 


PASTOR in PAROCHIA. 


By the Right Rev. W. WatsHam How, D.D., Bishop of Wakefield. 

Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, red edges, 33. 6d.; leather limp, 5s.; calf limp 
antique, 103. 6d.; also morocco plain, and best flexible morocco, red under 
gold edges, 12s, 6d. os [Twenty-third Edition, 


SECOND EDITION. 


The CHILD and HIS BOOK. 
Some Account of the History and Progress of Chilireu’s Literature in 
England. By Mrs. E, M. Fiexp, Author of ‘‘ Ethne,”’ ** Mixed Pickles,” &c. 
Illustrated. 

“It is aseries of studies, well worth careful reading, of a subject of the 
greatest importance and interest ; and the studies are made more valuable by 
being the work of a very thoughtful and accomplished writer.’’—Spectator. 

“Very ably executed...... The book is a valuable contribution to the history of 
education, and we could have wisked it to have been twic2 the size, so curious 
and interesting is the information.”—Guardian. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR SEASON 1892-93. 


STORIES TOLD to a CHILD. 


New Edition, prettily bound in cloth, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
*** Stories Told to a Child’ is one of the classics of children’s books, and surely 
Miss Ingelow never did better work than these litt'!e stories, which seem to be 
perfection from whatever point we regard them. ’—Spectator, 


Mrs. MOLESWORTH’S NEW STORY. 


FARTHINGS. By the Author of 


* Carrots,” ‘‘Cuckoo Clock,’ &c. Handsome'y bound in cloth, with Illus- 
trations by G. M. Bradley. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


** Better than any of Mrs. Molesworth’s former books, It is so bright, so 
touching, so natural,’’—Pall Mall Budget. 


The NEW WORK by DARLEY DALE, 


The LITTLE DOCTOR; or, the 


Magic of Nature. By the Author of “ Tie Village Biacksmith,” ‘* Noah’s 
Ark,” &c. Illustrated by Alexander Monro. Cloth, crown Svo, 3s, 6d, 


‘“ A fascinating story.”’—Leeds Mercury. 


The NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “SUSSEX STORIES,” &ec, 


The SOUND of the STREETS. 


By Mrs. Ropert O’REILLY. With Illustrations by W.H.C,Groome. Crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, 33, 6d. 

“ Such a book as this deserves the widest circulation ; the picture it draws— 
true, faithful, and graphic—of the troubles and trials of the poor can do nothing 
but good.” —Record, 

By FLORENCE WILFORD. 


NIGEL BARTRAWMW’S IDEAL. 


By the Author of “ A Maiden of Our Own Day,” “ Vivia,” &c. 
New Edition, well bound in cloth, Illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


“ Admirably worked out ; indeed, we do not remember that a similar situation 
has ever been more thoughtfally and sympathetically handled. Mrs. Bartram’s 
character is delineated in all its true nobility, with really exquisite insight...... 
* Nivel Bartram’s Ideal’ is a fine study of character, and deserves to be read,”— 
Spectator. 

By Mrs. REGINALD BRAY. 


A TROUBLESOME TRIO; or, 


Grandfather’s Wife. By the Author of ‘Ten of Them,” “ Silver Linings,” 
&c. With Illustrations, crown 8ve, cloth, 2s, 6d, 


A NEW and ORIGINAL FAIRY-BOOK of GREAT MERIT. 


The QUEEN of the GOBLINS. 


By WILHELMINA PicKERING, Author of “‘ The Adventures of Prince Almero,’ 
&e. Profusely Illustrated by Olive Cockerell, Appropriately bound in fancy 
cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 


“In the stress and struggle of prosaic existence, children—even those of a 
larger growth—may turn with satisfaction to ‘The Queen of the Goblins’...... 
There are no half measures in this book, which takes us away into Goblindom 
and Witchland and rejuvenates us.”—Daily Telegraph. 


> 


London: 2 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. 
Westminster; 44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE CLARENDON PRESS 








Just published, SECOND EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED, 2 vols. 
In 8 Parts, demy 8vo, cloth, with Maps and Illustrations, 423. 


ITALY and HER INVADERS. By Thomas 


Hoperin, D.C L., Litt.D., Fellow of University College, London. 
Vol. I. (In Two Parts.) The VISIGOTHIC INVASION, 
Vol. II. The HUNNISH INVASION—The VANDAL INVASION and the 
HERULIAN MUTINY. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 73s. 6d. 


GRAMMAR of the DANO-NORWEGIay 
LANGUAGE. By J. Y. Sarcent, M.A., Fellow of Hertford Colle, 
“ Well arranged, complete, and retiable.”’—St. James's Gaz. tte, 


2 vols. 8vc, cloth, 32s, 


Re, Oxford, 











Nore.—The Author has rewritten and considerably enlarged the greater part o, 
the First Volume, which is now published in Tuo Parts, though for the c te NOTES on the NICOMACH EAN ETHI new 
ence of those who already posse s the later volumes, the numbering is unchanged, of ARISTOTLE. By J. Srewarr, M.A., Studst and Tator of Chri Tas WE 
Part of the Second Volume has also been rewritten. Oxford. rist Churgh, Tore 5 

Previously published, Vols. ITI. and IV., price 36s. *.* The Text adopted in these “ Notes” is that of Mr. Bywater’s Rare: i Aa 
Vol. III. Toe Ostrocoruic Invaston, | Vol. IV, THE IMPERIAL RESTORATION. | the Nicomachean Kthics, published at the Clarendon Press i 1896" 3 Edition: pt re the Dev 
NEW VOLUMES OF “RULERS OF INDIA.” the pg oat pe eee ang peng ett. who wishes at ah s “te 
C 8 ith Maps, cloth, 23. 6d. each ; stand the encyclopedic system and significance of Aristotle.’’—New Bowe menti 
rown 8v0, wi ps, cloth, 23. 6d. . “Mr. Stewart has egg work that bids fair to be the standard English Madnes: 
LORD L AWRENCE 4 and the Reconstruc- pre amin Pana as or = is yet intense'y commonsense, straightforward The Lat 
. . 5 e and practical. # cin b eartily commend the book to both Professors and atu. The Mi: 
tion of India under the Crown. By Sir CHARLES UMPHERSTON AITCHISON, | dents as an almost p ble t to @ philosophical library,”—p,, The Gt 
K peng es 7 tage yor to the Government of India, | man's Journal. > the Y 
and late Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. - 

“ Sir Charles Aitchison brings to his task profound knowledge, mature judg- Masics 
ment, and great cape yd -, Hence his gee omy | isan ran 7 piece of work ANECDOTA OXONIENSIA, NEW PART, aa 
eminently worthy of the excellent series in which it appears.’ —Times. rT, ’ R 

“The nAoe sow A ‘Rulers of India Series’ — gg ee good ee in — CLESSICAL SERIES, PART VI., paper covers, lis, The a 
sketch of the Indian career of Lord Lawrence...... ir Charles Aitchison writes a 7 Lettre 
graphic and brilliant account of the suppression of the mutiny in the Punjab and A COLL ATION with the ANCIENT Mr. T. 
the capture of Delhi—the saving of Upper India by Lawrence.’’—North British i t on —e of ite a = ty id Snrerorrs CATE. Ques 
Daily Mail. i . De In'erpretatione, De Mundo, ertutivus et Nitiis, — 

- It is one of the volumes that deserves to be specially studied by those who Porphyry’s Introduction. By F. C. Conybeare, M.A.,, late Fellow and Pie — 
wish to learn how our great Indian Empire was rescued,”—Manchester Courier, lector of University College, Oxford, 4, Tl 
ALBUQUERQUE, and the EARLY PORTU- = 


GUESE SETTLEMENTS in INDIA. By H. MorseSreruens, M A., Balliol 
College, Oxford, Author of ‘* The French Revolution,” “ The Story of Portu- 


gal,”’ &c. 
** A solid piece of work, well put together, and full of interest.””—Athenzum. 
*,* This Series is edited by Sir W. W. Hunter, and forms a popular history of 
the Indian Empire, in half-crown political biographies. The following volumes 
have already been published :—Akbar, Albuquerque, Madhuji Sindhia, Dupleix, 
Warren Hastings, Cornwallis, Elphinstone, Bentinck, Hardinge, Ranjit Singh, 








Just published, extra fceap. 8vo, cloth, 32. 6d. 


QUINTILIANI INSTITUTIONIS  ORa. 


TORIAE. BOOK X. A Revised Text. Edited for the Use of Colleges and 
Schools, by W. Peterson, M.A, LL.D., Principal of University College, 
Dundee, St. Andrew’s University. . 











Dalhousie, Clyde and Strathnairn, Canning, Lawrence, and Mayo. COMPLETION of Mr. JERRAW’S EDITION of “VIRGIL’S GEORGIOS.” inf 
Volumes psa sentra Lord Glive, the Marquess uf Wellesley, and the Marquess Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 2+, 6d. ee 
f Hasti ill be ready shortly. $ 
of Hastings wil be ready shorty VIRGIL.—GEORGICS. BOOKS IIL, Iv, “m 
™ ” Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by C.S. Jerram, M.A., late Sch 
A COMPANION VOLUME to ‘‘ RULERS of INDIA. ale ’ ’ » tate Scholar Y, 
TWENTIETH KDITION, Revised. Seventy-eighth Thousand, of Trinity College, Oxford, Nove 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, superfine paper, price 3s. 6d. Previously published :—BOOKS I., II., 2s, 6d. cons’ 
“The name of Mr. Jerram on the tit'e-page of a Latin or Greek book i 
A BRIEF HISTORY of the INDIAN guarantee of the eacellent work within.” —Schoolmaster. ies the | 
PEOPLES, from the Ear'iest Period to the Present Time. By Sir W. W. ——- med 
Hunter, K.C 8.1, M.A., LL.D., &c., Editor of the ‘‘ Rulers of India Series.”’ Tasywublahed! tno volkcor 8 loth, 12s 
an fg manual of Indian history that has hitherto been published.”’ BY DOE s i & VO1e. CLOW) GTOy CLUE us Lee elser 
its The WORKS of VIRGIL. With an Intro ve 
Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 61. : duction and Notes by T. L. Papituon, M.A., formerly Fellow and Tator me 
of New College, and A. EK, Haicu, M.A., late Fe low of Hertford, Classi 
A COLLECTION of MODERN ARABIC Lecturer at Corpus Christi and Wadham Culleges, Oxford, _ oe 
STORIES, BALLADS, POEMS, and PROVERBS. Compiled by A. 0. *,* This Werk, which is now complete in two volwmes, is also published in Fire and 
GREEN, (1ate) Brigade-Major, Royal Engineers, in Ezypt. Author of Green’s | Parts as follows: Buc lics and Georgics, 3s. 6d. Aneid, Books 1.-III., 3s. Books mu 
“ Practical Arabic Grammar,” &c., for the use of English officers in Egypt. | IV.-VI., 3s. Books VIL.-IX , 3s, Bvoks X,-XII, 3s, to 
0 
5 * A work which has no rival for the remarkable excellence of its notes and its : 
Demy 8vo, half-roan, gilt top, 8s. 6d. value and usefulness to students,”—Sckool Board Chronic’e. ea ini tial 
The TABLE-TALK of JOHN SELDEN. ; angen mo 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 8. H. ReyNoups, M.A, late | Just published, SECOND EDITION, REVISED and AUGMENTED, crown vol 
Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford, Editor of the Clarendon Press 8vo, 10s. 6d. de 
ons baad in phan “ea literature.’’—Times, THE LOGIC of HEGEL. Translated from rt 
** Undoubtedly the best edition.”’— Scotsman. the *‘ Encyclopz lia of the Philosophical Sciences.” By WILLIAM WaLLace, 
‘¢ This handsome and scholarly edition is the best and most authoritative that A., LL.D., Fellow of Merton Uolleg», and Whyte’s Professor of Moral ste 
has been seen.’’—Notes and Queries. Philosophy in the University of Oxford. fr 
a be ged — a bape yy which has been revised through rs 
‘ out and compared with the original, of the Logic as given in the first part of 
Just published, small 4to, cloth, 52. Hegel’s “ Encyclopedia.’ It is preceded bya Bibliographical perl the 
HYMNS and CHORALES for SCHOOLS Saree olttions and extracts aoe jnadl Preteces of teas woek, and followed by on 
: f otes an ustrations of a ologics ft. 1 i i 
and COLLEGES. By Joun Farmer, Organist of Balliol College, Oxford. on the text, which were not edeael in “poe ee by 
“Mr, Farmer’s reputation as an arranger of hymns and songs for schools is —_— by 
special and high, and a selection from him is sure to be welcome, The tunes mn 
some © be Rd —_— — and - - hackneyed; in the hymns Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 4 
emselves, all the best o avourites suitable for the purpose appear, with 
divers new ones, and the bovk is turned out excellently.”—Saturday Review, ELEME NTARY MECHAN Ics of SOLIDS y 
anes and FLUIDS, By A. L. Serr, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. i 
Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4°. 6d. 
A SHORT HISTORICAL ENGLISH GRAM- Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 
MAR. By Henry Swest, M.A., Ph D., LL.D., formerly President of the HYDROSTATICS and ELEMENTARY v 
Philological Society, and Member of Council of the Shorthand Society. HYDROKINETICS, By Gro. M. Mincutn, M.A,, Professor of Applied I 
—— Mathematics in the Royal Indian Engineering College, Coopers Hill, 
Also by the SAME AUTHOR. é 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d, 1 


A MANUAL of CURRENT SHORTHAND, 


ORTHOGRAPHIC and PHONETIC. 





NEW EDITION, REVISED, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth limp, 2s, 6d. 


SECOND MIDDLE ENGLISH PRIMER. 


(Extracts from Chaucer.) With Grammar and Glossary. 





NEW EDITION, REVISED, crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. 


First Series: The NATIVE ELEMENT. By the Rev. WaLTER W. SKEaT, 
Litt.D., LL.D., Edin,, M.A. Oxon, Elrington and Bosworth Profeszor of 
Anglo-Saxon in the University of Cambridge. 
Recently published. Second Series: The FOREIGN ELEMENT. 10s, 6d. 
“The best guide to English etymology that has yet appeared.””"—Academy. 


Part I. 8vo, with 8 Plates, cloth, 2ls, 


CATALOGUE of EASTERN and AUSTRA- 


LIAN LEPIDOPTERA HETEROCERA in the OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
MUSEUM, By Colonel C, Swinuok, F.L.S., F.Z.3., F.E.8. Part I, Sphinges 
and Bombyces, 


TWELFTH EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, €d. 


The STUDENT’S HANDBOOK to the 


UNIVERSITY ani COLLEGES of OXFORD. Revised to August, 1892. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The OXFORD UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 





for 1893. 





FULL CATALOGUE SENT POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 
London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 


Lowvon: Printed by Cousins and Co., 18 Exeter Street Strand; and Published by Joun CampsEtt, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of th 
Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at the ‘ Spectator” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, Becembsr 10h 1892, “ 














